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10 His GRACE 


'H ARLES 


Duke of Shrewsbury. 


My Loxop, 


T may be thonght a Preſum 
e ption, to addreſs to Perſons 
we have not the Honour 


to be known too; but the 
Scriblers carry the Liberty of the Sub- 


| ject jo far, that They write of whom 
they 


The Dedication. 


| Thy pleaſe, and to whom They pleaſe. / 


Your Grace, the Patron of Public Free- 
dom (for which fo early and wigorouſly 


you appear d in the late Revolution) 
may ſafely grant this Privilege to the 
Studious and Melancholy part of Man. 
ind (who, in their Cloſets, have this 


only Way of being concern d in the great 


Events of the World) ſince nothing can 


be writ of Your ſelf, or Illuſtrious Fami- 
ly, but what muſt be agreeable to You. 


Let ſuch who have made haſty For- 


tunes, by mean and irregular Steps, be 


afraid of Writers, unleſs of ſuch as their | 


Wealth and Power have made their De- 
pendants, and from whom they are ſe- 
cure of Flattery; but thoſe derived 
from ſuch a Family as Yours (yet more 
Famous for the many Heroes produced, 


than for the Length of Time it bas ſub- 
/ * 
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The Dedication. 


l feted) have nothing to apprehend from 


any Pen, and can fear no Rival, un- 
leſs out of their own Illuſtrious Stocks 
as indeed it may be doubtful which of 
the T aiBoTs deſerves the greateſt Cha- 


rater. | | 


Nour Grace muſt forgive, if I pre- 


ſume to make a Choice out of the Num- 


ber of ſuch Great Men, and recommend 
one as a glorious Pattern, even to your 
felf and others, T mean that Famous and 
Renowned Warrior, GxoRGE, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Grand- Son to the Lord 
Treaſurer under Henry VI. who 


(tho a Soldier) left behind him this 


Chara#er, Vir nobilis & ſapiens, ac in 
omnibus viiz partibus moderatus. 


| How proper theſe Qualifications were 
to Great Men in all Times, none can 
1 doubt 3 


- 
** — 


The Dedication. 
doubt ; but how much more neceſſary are 
they in this Age, where the prevailing 
Talents are Vola, Farty jobbing, 
and Self-conceit ; where it ſeems to be 
of more Advantage (if not of more Ho- 
nour) to be at the Head of a Cabal, 
than an Army. _ 75 
But, my Lord, however advantagi- 
ous thoſe D ſpoſitions may be to the Per- 
ſons concern d, theſe Qualifications make 
Men dangerous, if not fatal to the 
Public; ro ſore only like Blazing 
Stars in the Heavens, or Conflagrations 
upon Earth ; but do not, ke the Sun, 
give 4 conſtant and benign Light. 


Your Grace ſeems, by Nature, fram- 
ed for the Good of the Nation in its | 
preſent Circumſtances ; to your Modera- 
tion and Publick Spirit are added, 4 

wi 
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Advantages of Experience ; You have a 
juſt Pretence to any Public Station by 


Your Birth, Charatter and Abilities. 


May we have ſuch Pilots to ſteer in tha 
Tempeſtuous Age, then we might hope 
to ſee the Public Bark (long ſhaken in 
this dangerous War) brought ſoon into 
Port, and Riding in Safety, by a Laſt- 
ing and Glorious Peace. VVhich is the 
bearty Prayer of 


Mx Loxzn, 


Of Your Grace's 


4 


Moſt Dutiſul and Obedient, 
Humble Servant 


to Command, 


WIII. COWARD. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


O Man can imagine, if He will judge a- 
right, but that with great , reluctance 
and uneaſineſs I publiſh theſe Cenſures 
and Remarks on our Exgliſb Poetry, be- 

auſe I muſt be ſenſible how liable I am my ſelf to 

enſure; eſpecially, ſeeing ſo many Artes Poeticæ, 
rote by much better Hands than mine, are al- 
eady publiſh'd to give Rules to make a Perfect 
and Correct Poem, by ſetting in a true Light the 
legancies and Detects of all Writers. However, 
ould every Man forbear Cenſuring others, for 
ear of being Cenſur'd Himſelf; we ſhould have 

o Monitors to amend our Faults, wouid venture 

Print to repreſent the Errors of any Author 
hatever. Therefore I do as others have done 
efore me, according to that of Perſius. Sat. 4. 


Cædimus, inque vicem prebemus Crara Sagittis, 
Vivitur hoc Patio, This is the way we live.— 


To the ſame Senſe alludes the Excellent Horace, 
p. I. ii. Ep. 2. 


A 2 [7 Cædimur, 
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C edimur, & totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem. 


Now having ſo good Examples to follow, I do 
but run the risk they have done. But, beſides, 
my Caſe is very different from what others have 
wrote on this Subject before me; no Man having, 
that I know of, preſcrib d ſuch Forms, Rules and 
Methods, relating to our Engliſb Poetry in particu- 
lar, as I have done; eſpecially, as to the regula- 
ting its Rhyme ; a ſubject Matter that could ne- 
ver tall under the Conſideration of an Ancient 
Greek, or Latin Author. I know the late E. of 
Roſcommon tranſlated Horaces Ars Poetica very 
well, and there are excellent Rules ia the General 
contain'd, as it were, Paraphraſtically in his Trane 
lation; and the Right Honourable the preſent D. 
of B—has wrote another excellent Poem to the ſame 
purpoſe, and Mr. Dryden in his Eſſay on Drama- 
zic Poetry, and in other Pieces of his, in Proſe, (be- 
ſides other Authors) has endeavour'd to give Rules 
to Rectifie our Poetry ; but they conſiſt for the 
moſt part in General Rules, ſuch as Horace left us 
long ago, or in Reflections on particular Men, ra- 
ther than on their Works ; io that They ſeem but 
to add new Trimming to an old Garment, with 
an endeavour to make it ſuitable to the preſent 
Age; by which you may judge of all Poetry in 
any Language, as to its Deſign, and its Expreſſi- 
ons, adapted to the Subject, and what Defects may 
appear in them from divers Incongruities, and 
Inconerences : But None has ſo nearly tauch*d upon 
the Defects of our Engliſb Poetry, as I preſume, I 

bn) have 
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have done, by examining into it, in relation to 
its Rhyme (as I juſt now ſaid) its Expreſſions after 
the Engliſh Mode, its regularity, or irregularity of 
Feet, and eſpecially Blank Verſe, the right modelling 


Jof our Words and Lines to make the Verſes run 


ſweet and pleaſant in our own Mother Tongue, 
Cc. | For, | 


— Ut pulchra poemata mirer, 
Non eſt riſu diducere rictum 


For I conceive there ought to be ſomething more 
obſervable in our Poetry to make it pleaſe, than 
what has been already taken notice of by former _ 
Writers. Now all this cannot be well done, with- 
out Exatnining into the Original of Poetry, and 
the Poetic Licenſe aſſum'd by Ancient and Modern 
Poets, and, as well as we can, to {tate the Differ- 
ence between that of other Languages, and our 
own, in order to find out the Detects, if any ſuch 
be, in either. | 

As to the Original of Poetry, we never doubted 
but that the Greeks were the firſt Authors and In- 
venters of Dramatic Poetry, and ſo reputed by the 
Ancient Roman Writers, as Horace himſelf teſti- 
Ln. Ep. 1. | 


Ut primum poſitis nug ari Græcia Bellis 


Cepit, & in vitium Fortuna labier æqud, &c. 


A? And 
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And again 


Poſtquam cepit ag ros extendere vittor, VUrbem 
Latior aruplecti murus, &. 
Acceſſit nameriſq; modiſq; Licentia major. Art. Poet. 


But whether Some Sort of Poetry be not as An- 
cient as Muſic, I very much Queſtion, tho? it be 
unknown to us, till Homer, what Species of Poetry 
. was extant in the World before his Time. Nov 
as to Muſic, it ſeems to be of very ancient date in- 
deed, when Juba! was the Father of all ſuch, who hand- 
led the Harp and Organ, Gen. iv, v. 21. and it is 
very probable all Their Songs, Tun'd to the Harp, 
or Organ, where in ſet Feet and Meaſures, not 
looſe Sentences, no ways different from Proſe. 
But if it cannot plead ſo great Antiquity, we have 
from good Authorities ſufficient Grounds to be 
lieve that the Book of Job (which is very Ancien 
alſo) and the P/a/mzs of David were compos'd o 
| Hebrew Metre, which ſufficiently ſhows its Anti- 
| quity before Homer amongſt other Nations. Tho 
I preſume it cannot be deny*d, but that it bega 
1 to Flouriſh amongſt the Grecian Nations as a Pe- 
il culiar Art, or Science, and from them deriv'd down 
i to the Latine, as Horace ſeems in ſeveral places to 
confeſs, viz. Art. Poet. 
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Habebuzt werba fidem, fi 
Graco Fonte cadant | 

Again — Vos exempiaria Graea 
| Notturna verſate manu, werſate diurna. 


Now 


The PRE FACE. 
Now as the Romans being immers'd in Luxury 
and Eaſe, as Jav. ſays, 
hem 
Nos patimur Longæ Pacis mala, Sævior armis 
Laxaria incubuit Sat. vi. 


or as L. Horus expreſſes it, when Opes atque Di- 
dei affiixere ſæculi mores, ſuiſque merſam vitiis quaſi 
S-ntina Rempublicam peſſundedere. L. 3. No won- 
der if this Nimia Felicitas (as he calls it juſt be- 
fore) F pe ſo Pleaſant 4 Science in Vogue, and 
ſpread it ſelf all over Tah, and wherever elſe the 
Roman Conqueſt extended it ſelf. | 

And this Luxury ariſing from a flouriſhing 
State, and Plenty of a Nation, feems to have been 
deriv'd from the Greeks to the Romans, who grew 
2 ſo Fond of their Ways and Modes, that the Satyriſt 
Juvenal reprehends his own Nation very ſmartly 
in ſeveral places, as 6 


Von poſſum ferre, Quirites, 
Græcam urbem 


So in another place He ſtiles their Debaucheries-- 
Peregrinos mores- Sat. vi. And in the ſame Satyr 
He upbraids his Countymen for being ſo ena- 
mour'd with every thing the Greeks did —— as 


— Non putat ulla 
Formoſam, niſi que de Tuſca Græcula facta eſt, 
— Oni Grace pO 
Cum ſit turpe mag is noſtris neſcire Latine, 
Nay — Concumbunt Græce— &c. Sat. vi. 
Low | 4 But 
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But as this Imitation of the Greek Vices brought Ma 
a Corruption of Manners, ſo it had nevertheleſs 
this Good Effect amongſt the many Bad ones, that 


it {tirr'd up Emulation in Ingenious Men to imitate 
their . as appears by Horace. 


-» 


Parios Ego primus Jambos | 
22 Latio, numeros animoſque ſequutus 

: Archilochi.— Non alio dictum prius ore Latinis 
Vulgavi Fidicen. Lib. 1. Ep. xix. 


2 Imitation of Archilochus, who was the firſt 
Inventor of Tambic Verſes (vid. Hor. Art. Poet. Ver. 
79.) Horace confeſſes, and owns to have brought 
them in Vogue amongſt the Romans; and no doubt 
but He and others had their whole Scheme of 
Lyric Verſe from the Grecian Muſes. In the fame 


Epiſtle we find mention of Sapphic and Alecit 
Verſes, vix. 


Temperat Archilochi — pede Maſcula 5 appho, 
Temperat Alcæus 


A Verſe not of that brightneſs as 88 con- 
tain'd; made when Rabies Armavit Archilochum. 


But as for Satyr, it ſeems to be of a Roman Origi- 
nal, if we believe our Author above menrion'd, 
firſt compos'd by Eunius the Poet— call'd thence— 


—Grecis intacti carminis Author. Lib. 1. Sat. x. 


But He alſo is call' d—Alter Homerws. Lib. 2. Ep. 1. 
And Ennius Ipſe Pater — Lib. 1. Ep. xix. the 2 
cipa 


that 
tate 
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cipal of the Latin Poets, out of whoſe Dung-hil, 
UAirgil is ſaid to have pick'd Jewels, not being a- 
ſham'd to be a Plagiary, where His Genius was 
able to amend the Thoughts of his Predeceſſor. 
It is cited in Horace, Lib. 1. Sat. iv. as a part of 
Ennius his Lines thus, 


Poſt quam Diſcordia tetra 


Belli Ferratos Poſtes, Portaſque refreg it. 


Hence Virgil ſays — Clauduntur Bell Portæ. 


Again in another place 


— Cardine verſo 
Belli Ferratos rupit Saturnia poſtes. 


Theſe expreſſions plainly ſhowing from what 
Garden they were tranſplanted, tho? cultivated by 
a better Hand. But this by the way. a 
As for Tragedies, they are reputed to take their 
riſe from Theſps, 


Ignotum Tragicæ Genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicitur, & plauſtris Vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis. 
Hor. Art. Poet. v. 275. 


In whoſe ſteps A/chylus, Sophocles, &c. trod; 
and the Poets of that Age very oft gave Names 
to thoſe Forms of Verſe in which They wrote, as 
Ariſtophantic (conſiſting of Anapeſtic Feet) Ana- 


creontique, Alcaic, Glyconic, and the like: All which 
in after Ages were imitated in Roman Meaſures, 


out 
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The PREFACE. 
out of which ariſe the «ſua! Diſtinctions of Verſes, 
1. Hexametron, conſiſting of Six feet, all Dactyles, 
or Spondees. 2. Pentametron, conliſting only 6 
Five feet, Theſe two are the moſt Common Forms 
of Verſes. As for 3. Jambicam, 4. Trochaicum. 
5. Aſclepiadeum. 6. Phalencium. 7. Sapphicum. 8. 
Alcaicum, . Glyconicum. 10. Anapeſticum, &c. 
I ſhall leave their Nature to be examined in- 
to by every one who ſhall read his Grammar- 
Rules; only I take an Occaſion here to men- 
tion them, becauſe when I make a Compara- 
rative Inquiſition into our Ergliſh Poetry (as I 
ſhall do by and by) It will be neceſſary to try, 
from which of the aforemention'd Forms our dif- 
ferent ſorts of Poetry may be ſaid to ariſe, or be 
derived, or whether from any at all. - 
Having thus far trac'd the Original of Poetry, 
together with ſome Speczes of its compoſitions, 
from Greece into Italy, it is very eaſie to conceive 
how upon the Conqueſts of the Romans, their 
Poetry with their Colonies, were likewiſe tranſplant- 
ed into Foreign Parts. Now as different Nations 
by promiſcuous mixture of Men from other Parts 
by Invaſion, Commerce, &c. began to form different 
Languages, (at leaft alter the 17 from its Primi- 
tive Forty) ſo different ſorts of Meaſures for Poetyy 
were erected in all Nations; and no doubt but 
that the Parts of Ita, fartheſt from Rome began 
firſt to be corrupted in its Language, and conſe. 
quently in its Method and Style of Poetry, and 
trom them deriv'd to other Nations by Choice, 
and Imitation, yet ſo as to have {till ſome reg ard 
to the Primitive Mcatures taken from the pure 
N Origi- 
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Original Greek and Latin Language. And this ap- 
pears by all the Poetry in Whatever Tongue yet 
extant, with this variation, That latter Poets all ad- 
here to Rhyme, of which the Firſt Imitators were ſo 
Fond, that even in Latin Verſes they thought 
Rhyme neceſſary, v. g. 


Adam primus Homo damnavit Sæcula Pomo, 
Contra Vim mortis non eſt medicamen in Hortis, &c. 


But there being no Authority from the, Greet or 
Latin Poets to juſtifie this Method, it became b 
time contemptible, and in diſuſe, and reftrain'd 
to Engliſh Poetry only in this Nation, and indeed, 
in all Nations elſe, placing the Rhyme at the End 
of the Verſe always, till late Ages thought fit to 
endeavour to overturn, and deſtroy this way of 
Writing by Lines call'd Blank-Verſe, of which ſee 
more in this Poem. 

As for our Engliſh Poetry, Tam not aſham'd to 
ſay, that it is capable of being 4: Good, xs Sweet, 
and every way 4s Correct, as in any Language 
whatever, even the Beſt of Ancient Poets not ex- 
cepted; nay, according to Horace his own Rules, 
appears more Correct than any wrote in the Grecian 
or Roman Language; and I cannot ſay, but Poems 
wrote in the French or Italian Tongue may have 
the /ike perfection, but by reaſon I Underſtand not 
theſe Tongues, I can make no comparative Judg- 
ment in the Caſe. 

1. As to the Poetic Licenſe (the next thing I 
propos d to diſcuſs becauſe ſo 4 propos to my Sub- 
ject) aſſum'd by all Ancient Poets, it would make 

| an 
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an Engliſb Muſe look Ridiculous, and Crazy, 
ſhould: ſhe attempt to write with that Liberty as 
they do. As thus, the different Dialects amongſt 
the Greek Poets are frequenly made uſe of Promiſ- 
cuouſly — viz. Ionic, Artic, olic, Doric, Bucolic, 
one for another. When maugaciofs jus cane 
not compleat the Verſes, that Deficiency is pre- 
ſently made Good by the Tonigue Dialect, Ilohu- 
@A0i0f800 . s, Hence ſays Horace. J 


Graiis Ingenium Graiis dedit Ore Rotundo 
Muſa Loqui Art. Poet. 


But in this I cannot blame Homer, becauſe He 
profeſſealy writes in the Jonique Dialect, and no 
doubt but could have alter'd the Verſe if he had 
pleas'd, and made mm upaoioftuy mn baruoms done 
as well as HoavpacioBoio, Yet by his good leave, 
I think this Expletive would have been a great 
Botch, and no better, and deſery*d to have been as 
much ridiculed, as for to, and unto in Exgliſh 
Metre. 


The Hero came the Battel for to ſee, 
Bat unto him appear d no Enemy, 


This is plainly equivalent to the Expletives fre- 
quently mention'd in Homer, nay, Heſiod, and 
moſt of the Greek Poets whatever ; But how Bald, 
and Ridiculous ſound for and an the Pleonaſmes 
in our Language, tho? not cenſur'd in thoſe Great 
Poets of Antiquity ? Nor can I blame Heſjod, 
Theocritus, and ſome others, for uſing the ſame 


Liberty 


in thoſe days. 
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Liberty of Dialect, as Homer has done before them, 
becauſe they ſtick to One Dialect, viz. Æolic, or 
Doric, or Bucolic, and never forc'd it to ſpeak the 
Language of another, as moſt of the other Greek 
Poets do. It would exceed the Bounds of a Preface, 
nay, a Voluminous Treatiſe, to enumerate particu- 
lars of this Nature, uncenſur'd by latter Ages, 
tho? in England if a Man ſhould write a Poem 
mix'd with Exgliſb, Corniſh, and Torkſhire Dialect, 
this would be — Humano Capiti cervicem jungere 
equinam — with a vengeance, as we ſay, and deſerve 
the utmoſt contempt imaginable. 

But ſay you, I was the Faſhion, the Cuſtom of 
their Country, when and where, They wrote to uſe 
that Poetic Licenſe, viz. any Dialect for another 
to ſerve a turn, ſeeing it intelligible by the Learned 
This I can hardly believe, tho? it 
may he urg'd ; but if fo, in my Opinion it ſpoil'd ' 
Uniformity even then, and hinder'd the Deſign 
of Inſtructing and Pleaſing Others beſides the 
Learn'd, which is the End of Poetry. For indit- 
ferent Readers might underſtand one Diale&, 
and not another, and conſequently be diſappointed 
in their expected Satisfaction, as much as I ſhould 
be to attempt the Reading of an Exgliſb Poem in- 
terlarded with the Languages of Cornwall, &c. 
But Grant what I here mention excuſable, what 
pretence can juſtifie the crouding in ſo many exple- 
tives, as are frequently, (not now and then) in 
Greek Poets? If they have this, and other Liberties 
(There mention'd ) axcenſur'd, I am ſure *tis an 
advantage above all Engliſb Poets, who if they 


can, and do, write without aſſuming the /ike, mutt | 
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they are Compound Words, and the Poet has, and 
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be judg'd to have attain'd to Better, and Gꝛeater 


Perfection, tho? at firſt they were Their Imitators, 


as many times the Copy exceeds the Original in 
beauty and reſemblance, 

Next to the Greek Poets, let us conſider the Latin, 
what Liberties, and upon what Grounds, they aſſum'd 
to themſelves an Authority never to be granted 
to any Ezgliſh Poet, without expoſing himſelf to 
the World : Of theſe I ſhall mention the Principal 
Claſſic Poets, viz. Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, 
in lieu of all the reſt, in whoſe Steps one would 
think it impoſſible to err, if we take the ſame Li- 
berty as they do. Yet we find Horace very oft to 
cement a flaw, dividing one Word into two Parts, 
to make it ſerve two Verſes, as 


Thracio Bacchante magis ſub inter 
— Lania vento. Lib. x. Carm. Od. 7. 


Again, Quo nos cung; feret melior Fortuna Parente.Od.7, 
Again, — Eft Locus Uni — Caiq; ſuus. Lib. 1. Sat. . 


Parallel to this is, — Ne vos titillet Gloria jure 
— Jurando obſtringam. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 


So again Quanto molimine circum 
Spectemus vacuam, &c. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 2. 


Beſides many other Places of the like Nature, 


which I forbear here to inſert. All that can be 
ſaid in mitigation of this «ncouth Diviſion is, that 


may 
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may have juſt Liberty to divide them, as he pleaſes: 
Now I'll not ask the Reaſon of the Truth of this 
Plea alleg'd, bur take it for granted to be Good, & 
He can juſtifie the Diviſions following alſo. 


Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, 2 
Xorius amnis. Lib. 1. Carm. Od. 2. 


And again Groſphe,zon Gemmis,neque Purpura Ve. 


nale, nec auro. Lib. 2. Od. xvi. 


This Iam ſure would be accounted an horrid 
Blunder in Engliſh Poetry; As thus in either 
Point 


* 


Two great Commanders with their Armies Con— 
Join d vaſt Succeſſrve Victories lately won. 


This I think is Bd enough, but now let's give 
an Example of the ſecond Nature. 


Two mighty Armies rang'd in Battel Ar— 
ray ſhow d their dreadful Inſtruments of War. 


Now this is very pretty Poetry indeed, for which 
I doubt a School-Boy would be whipp'd, yet the 
Great Horace for theſe Faults (as I preſume 1 
are ſo) was never yet condemn'd, that I know of, 
by any Critic whatever. May not theſe be term'd 
ſuch Verſes as Perſuus calls Crudi. Sat. 1. 


Sed nomeris decar oſt & Funitura addits Crudis, 
All 
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All that can be ſaid in excuſe is, That Their Po- 


etica Licentia was juſtifiable but Ours not. Yet He 


ſays 


— Qui Legitimum cupiet feciſſe Poema 
Cum tabulis Animum Cen ſoris ſumet hone ſti. 


That Poetry which is Good, ought to be under 


the Criticiſm of an Honeſt and Juſt Cenſor, where 


the Junctura pleaſes, as rightly adapted. v. 9. 


—Junttura callidus acri. Peri. Sat, v. and —Per 


læve ſeveros — Effundet Junctura angues. Sat. 1. 
— S. Callida werbum— Reddiderit Junctura novum. 
Hor. de Arte. Poet. That the Poet 5 


—Laxuriantia compeſcat, nimis aſpera [ano 
Et Iavet cultu — Lib. 2. Ep. 2. 


Here we find a neat Junctura requiſite to good 
Verſe,which elſe wants pruning as we ſay in Engliſh, 
But if it were hen lawful, how much more .difh- 
cult task have our Eugliſh to perform, where theſe 
advantages cannot be allow*d? If Uſe made it fo 
then, the ſame U/e lays more Difficulties upon Us, 
and by parity of Reaſon, we may make a moe per⸗ 
fecr Poem, than ſome ancient Poets have. This 
Liberty of Dividing Words fo, is allowable in our 
Hudibraſtic, or Doggrel Verſes, as we generally Stile 
them, but in no others 

Nor does this Diviſion or Splitting of ont Word 
into two parts happen amongſt the beſt Latin Poets 
Horace more eſpecially) but alſo to ſerve a turn, 


Words are made ſometimes Greciſms, or contra» 


ted from two Syllables into one, and tho? a Vowel 
| antecede 


Po- 
He 
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antecede Vowel immediately, yet no Cæſura, or 


cutting off is neceſſarily tequir'd, and this is made 


juſtifiable Poetica Licentid, v. g. In Greek 
TInanadoy A, How. Iliad, Lib. 1. line 1. 
( where I by the by Obſerve, that Ag. being 
put for A , is another Index of Liberty) 
ſo alſo in Latin frequently. As, Horace, Lib. 2. 
Epiſt. 2. 5 ; 


— Nova que Genitor produxerit Uſus 
Vehemens & Liquidus. 


And Virgil, — Ferreiq; Eumenidum thalami— An. 6. 
80 - Ad fauces graveolentis Averni. ib. verſ. 201. 


Nay, if That will not do, we may then change 
Letters from Vowels into Conſonants — as thus 
Inte æunt Abjete coſtas. En. |. 2. So again, — Quin 
protinus Omnia — Perlegerent Oculis — ib. 1. 6. verſ. 
33. 8o in another place — tenvia fila for tennia.— 
So Perſius. — Stultis dare tenuia rerum. — afficia. Sat. 
v. Verſ. 93. But now and then words are made 
uſe of in the Reverſe, viz. for evolviſſe, Ovid ſays, 


Debuerant Fuſos evoluiſſe ſuos. 


And when Calidior will not ſuit the Verſe, the Poes. | 


by Poetica Licentia ſays, Hor. — Caldior eſt: acres 
inter numeretur, Opinor. 1. Lib. Sat. 3. where 
the word Opinor looks like forſooth at the end of 
an Eugliſb Verſe : So for another Supplemental 
help, *ris not unuſual to make a Cæſura at the be- 
ginning of the following Verſe, when the precedent 


ſeems half a Foot too long, as B Me 
* | 
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Me C apitolinus Convictore uſus amicoque 


| 
1 A Puero, ——1, Lib. Sat. 4. Horace 
[| 


| Now if the Poet be pinch'd to rectifie a Word, 
beſides contracting it, as——Alvaria vimine texta, 
| for Alvearia, Virg. He frequently aſſumes a Liber- 
l ty by Genitore Uſu (of his own Getting indeed) to 
ll! Split a Diphthong into two parts, as he did words be- 
fore. Thus —— Aarai Simplicis ignem, Virg. Xn. 
I. 6. and Perſius — Lunai portum eft pk cognoſcere 
ezves 3. 6. Beſides theſe Privileges claim'd by An- 
cient Poets under the Umbrage of Poetica Licentia, 
there are many more, which ſeem to be Botches in 
Poetry, v. g. when Imperator ſhall be made Indu- 
perator, Juv. Sat. x. Graiusque & Barbarus 
Induperator — how would this ſound in Exgliſb, or 
be receiv'd amongſt Critics, if the word Emperor 
were extended by ſuch like warranty to Emperator? 
So extinxſii and extinxſtem, Virg. An. 1. Verſe 
606. 682, being abbreviations of extinxiſti, and 


Their ot being Faults in Poetry, as does the Ex- 
tenſion of the former in the Middle, or at the End, 
by the addition of an Expletive ER annex'd to a 
Word, as Spargier, Laudarier, & c. for Spargi and 
Laudari, beſides now and then a que, an, et, dum, 
or ſome ſmall Interjection made to terminate an 
Hexameter Verſe. All which Errors we plainly ſee 
in the Beſt Poets that have been wrote in the Roman 


name, but for brevity fake forbear. 
Now 


extinxiſſem create the ſame difficulty to juſtifie 


Language, and more little Peccadillos which I could 
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Now in ſome manner to ſupport theſe Errats's 
The Grammarians invented Figures, by which 


They ſhould be ſo Prop'd ap, or rather wrapt up 


in, like Azeas in His Cloak of Inviſibility, that no 
Man ſhould cry here's an Error, Botch, or Blunder, 
(call it what o pleaſe.) Bur preſently an Honeſt 
aſſiſtant Figure is ſummon'd, and attends thereup- 
on, immediately making good any Defects what- 
ever. A notable expedient indeed! But if we 


come to examine into the Original Coin, or Stamp, 


as I may call it, of theſe Figures, They are gene- 
rally made of ſuch W ords as from the Greek or 
Latin Tongue expreſs the very Nature of the Fault 
we are Guilty of, viz. Diæreſis, or Diviſion, Separa- 
tion in the particulars above-mention'd. So H- 
nereſis is another Figure denoting Contraction, or 
a Gathering together into one, as above-mention'd. 
So Cæſura (from Cædo) the Eliſion, or Cutting 0 

of one Vowel by another, and fo of all the Reſt, 
But methinks I hear an Horatian Satyriſt cry; 


Cam Tua pervideus Oculis mala Lippus inunctis, 
Car in Amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum? 


To which I can readily anſwer, That I think not 
Modern Engliſh Poetry without Blemiſh (as it's 
plain by the {equal of this Treatiſe, ) but my en- 
deavour is to juſtifie our own Nation from the 
aſperſion and calumny of ſome Bigots to Ancient 
Poetry, who are of Opinion, that nothing can be 
done well, but what mult have Heir Stamp, and 
Authority to ſupport it, elſe they condemn it. 
Now ſhould we imitate the aboye-mention'd Mea- 
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{ures of the Verſes I have recited, and call in Their 
Authority to juſtifie Us, I very much doubt whe- 
ther the meaneſt Underſtanding would not Ridi- 
cule the weaknets of Ours. Wherefore for Diver- 
ſion, Pl dreſs up a few Lines, as well as I can In- 
vent and Compoſe ſuch, according to thoſe Figa- 
rative Modes I have recited from the Beſt Poets, 
and leave the Reader to judge how charmivgly fine 
and neat They will appear; I mean, where the 
compariſon is capable of being repreſented in an Engliſh 
Habit. For as to the Eliſion or Cutting off of one 
Vowel before another in the ſame words, it 
falls not under Our Conſideration, there be- 
ing no ſuch Practiee amongſt Us ; Uſe havin 

given Us another Rule to walk by, ſo that if we 
think ſit to cut em off, or not, we commit no Error. 
But then we commit too often a Greater without 
Ground, or Authority from the Ancients, viz. We 
cut off a Conſonant before a Conſonant, as othe for of 
the, &c. One of thoſe particular Faults which 
ought not to be admitted in « Perfect Emeliſh Poem. 
Bur to return to ſpecifie the Examples I detign'd— 
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Il. Lib. 1. 


With ſilent Steps He mov'd along the Shoar. 
Where the Seas with Boyſt'rous Billows roar. 


Now it's plain, Here wants half a Foot, but the 
Ancient Authorities will without the addition of a 
Moznoſyllable Epithete help me out, and carry me 
over the Stile one way or other : For, give me leave 


but 
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but to pronounce an ? added according to the CO 


way of Spelling, equivalent to another Dialect, the De- 


fect is ſuppli d, and it will by little commutation 


run well enough, 


Where the Boyſtrouſe-Seas with Billows roar, 


Or if this will not do, take another Licenſe from a 
Dizreſis | 


Where the Se-as with Boyſtrons Billows roar, 


It this do's not pleaſe, take an Expletive equiva- 
lent to 6, or 7: 2 


Where the Sens Efe with Boyſtrous Billows roar. 


It you don't like this lengthning of my Verſe, ac 
cept of an Epentheſis, 


Where the Seas with Boyſterrous Billows roar, 


This is well enough in ſome Mens Opinions, ac- 
cording, to true Scanning, eſpecially thoſe who 
eſteem a right number of Meaſares ſufficient to ase 
a true Verſe, and alſo Thoſe who will have 4 Tee 


to conſiſt tn Dilſyllables, viz. Spondees, Troches, or 
pare Jambics; yet I doubt there's no Reader 15 


pleas'd with any of theſe alterations, tho? ground- 
ed on good Authorities of Greek and Lative Poets, 
as appears by comparing what is ſaid before. 


There are allo Latiue Figures (as I ſaid juſt now) 
Coin d by Grammariaus to juſtifie every addition, 
yet I ſhould hardly venture my Reputation in 


Writing ſuch Enolyh Poetry. B 3 The 
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The Contracting of Words, I muſt confeſs, 1 
more tolerable, than Extending Them by Supple- 
ments, and is frequently allowable in our Exgliſb 
Tong ue, juſtifiable from Latin and Greek examples, 
and ſometimes the word of neceſſity requires to be 
contracted in reſpect of carrying on the ſweeteſs 
of the Verſe, tho' that neceſſity is, and always 
would be ſuperſeded, did we allow Dactyles, Ana- 
peſts, Tribracch's, &c. (as it ſeems reaſonable that 
we ought to do, and I hope to prove it ſo by and 
by) to be the Regular Ingredients due to Our 
Engliſh Metre But notwithſtanding the Uſe of Con- 
tracting words ſo, we mult be ſure to Obſerve this 
Rule, Always to contract thoſe Diſſyllable 
Mozds which Speaking quick, ſeem to 
ſtrike the Ears but with one Sound, viz. 
o'er for over, Seeing, Being, and words deriv'd from 
the Latin, ending in ion, iant, or ient, tion, or ſion, 
&c. For ſince our Language is refin'd, as I elſe- 
where obſerve, ſuch Contraclion of Words gives the 
Verſe Elegance and Grace, v. g. As thus, Pag.— 


Tho' every line is fram'd with Equal Feet 
And in right Numbers and Proportion meet. 


Here the word Every may be made Ez”ry by an 
Apoſtrophe, but I confeis I had rather Style it a 
Dattyl and not contract it at all, tho? tion in Pro- 
portion mult of Neceſſity be contracted, and pronounc'd 
as a Monoſyliable, But there are ſome Words which 
will not bear ſuch an Abbreviation, tho' Any words 
now a- days are thought fit /o to be made, with an 
Apoſtrophe, yet they ſtand as blameable, as That 

Poetry 
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Poetry of the Ancients before-mention'd, becauſe 
They will either make the Verſe run ft, and rug- 
ged (a Qualification Horace excludes all Go Poetry ) 
or ſtrike the Ears of the Hearer ſo confuſcdly that 
He will not readily apprehend the right Word, or 
cannot underſtand what you read to him, by rea- 
{on of its aukward abbreviation, v. g. moſt Adjectives 
derived from the Latin in ble, as Afﬀable, Invincible, 
Irreſiſtible, &c. Beſides many Compounds from the 


ſame Language, as Altiſonant, Bacciferous, Horrific, 


Kc. indeed moſt Quaariſhllable Words run very 
rugged with an Apoſtrophe, but as ſmooth as 
Dactyls if let alone, and fo do ſome Triſſyllables al ſo, 
as for Example 7 


Æthon in Galloping belch*d out horrific Fire, 4 


Furious with an Invincible Deſire, 


Theſe Verſes run ſmooth enough ; but put 
them into the dreſs of an Apoſtrophe, and try the 
difference | | 


thon in Gall ping belch*d out horr'fic Fire, 


Turious with an Invincble Deſire. 


Here it appears plain, that Gall'ping juſt before 
belch'd may make the Hearer miſappreherd it to be 
Gulping or Swallowing, and neither Horrific or In- 
vincible, with an Apoſtrophe can be acceptable to 
the Reader. For ble muſt make halt a foot in the 
Verſe, tho? it ſeems almoſt gaieſcent in the Sound 
(as its calPd in the Hebrew Tongue) elſe the Verſe 
will be too ſhort, or on long, . e. the word muſt 
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be Invincibl or Invinc'ble, neither of which have 
any Signification. 

Now as to the Contraction of ſome in Engliſh, 
it's plain they ariſe from the Parallels in Latin, as 
Deeſt, Dehinc, Cai, &c. And for the Liberty theſe 
Ancient Great Poets take in Ending a Verſe with 
et, que, an, dum, and ſuch Particles, it's plain, no 
Man can without ridicule expect to do the ſame 
in Engliſb, v. g. for, And, The, why, when, &c. would 
be accounted but Botches in Our Poems. 

Having thus trac'd the Errata's of Poetry from 
the Beginning to the preſent Model which we now 
uſe, plainly deriv'd by Imitation from the Ancients, 
tho? moſt perfect, (IT preſume) in our own Language, 
I cannot but in reaſon conclude, That, as we have 
leſs Liberty than the Ancients to expatiate, ſo it is the 
Greateft Honour to compoſe One exactly according to the 
Rules of Our own Nativn, becauſe it contains the 
Greateſt Difficulty to attain Perfection. And as 
Lyric Poetry ſeems to have been the ver) fir# 
brought into Maſic (which the 2&6 ©za of Homer, 
& Aovidzle Myoai of Heſiod, &c. amongſt the 
Greeks: And the Fidicen, Tibicen, Lyra, Plectrum, 
Chordæ, Cantus, &c. amongſt the Original Latin 
Poets ſeem Implicitely to declare and teſtifie.) And 
Muſic being of very Great Antiquity, as I before 
prov'd, I cannot ſay, but that if We attempt to 
write Lyrics, we ought to be confin'd to thoſe Mea- 
ſures, and Feet common in the Lyric Poets, 
Some one or other of thoſe Feet anſwering 
and amending all the irregularities we can pretend 
to diſcoyer for want of an Apoſtrophe, The moſt 
variety of Lyrick Forms, Bad and Good, Ifind in a 

| Paper 
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Paper lately Publiſh'd, calPd the Brittiſh Apollo, 
by ſome Ingenious Gentlemen, who worthily teſtifie 
Themſelves to deſerve the Character, as being 
able to anſwer every reſpective Adventurer in Poe. 
try, according to Their own Mode, and Meaſures : A 
Task of no mean undertaking, and by Few, but 
Themſelves, to be perform'd ſo well as it uſu- 
ally is in that Paper. 135 | 

But as variety of Meaſures compos'd all Lyrics, 
ſo from Them ſome were extracted to make Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters, conſiſting only of Dachls 
and Spondees ; from Imitation of which, I don't 
in the leaſt queſtion but that which we call Long 
Verſe and Short Verſe, proceeded. Upon what ra. 
tional Grounds then can any Man exclude 7rime. 
tra of all Sorts, viz, Dactyls, Anapeſts, Tribracchs ? 
As for a Moloſſus, which conſiſts of three long Syl. 
lables, we need not inſiſt in the Imitation of that, 


| becauſe a Spoxdee ſupplies its place, and no Man 


can deny but we may, and oft have the Pyrrichi. 


us, Troches and Jambic Feet in our Engliſh Metre, 


and conſequently muſt Grant, that we ought not 
to be debarr'd the Uſe of the Four latter, vis. 
Bacchius, Antibacchins, Amphimacer, Amplubracchius, 


becauſe they are only Compounds reſulting from 


the former. He that reads Poetry, and will make 


a Judgment of it by Scanning, muſt unavoidabl 

{ee all theſe ſort of Feet are 1n Oar Heroic Verſes, 
and do frequently give them a ſweetneſs, and 
imooth Tenour, which an Apoſtrophe would con- 


tound, and ſpoil, and therefore I think it ought to 
be totally rejected. 


All 
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All the Gbjection I can ſuppoſe in this caſe is 
this; That as we take the Imitation of our Hexameters 
and Pentameters from the Ancients, we ought to con- 
fine our ſelves to Their Meaſures of Dattyls and Spon- 
dees. To which Tanſwer, Thus — If this be 
requiſite, Then my Adverſary owns Dadyls allow- 
able, what need then of many frequent and unne- 
ceſſary Apoſtrophes ? Again, the Engliſh Language is 
quite different from the Greek or Roman, Both being 
Languages of Purity, and the Standards of Mea- 
ſures among ſt Themſelves ; but ours is a misx*d Lan- 
guage, compos'd of Divers Words, as Ingredients 

orrow'd from ſeveral Tongues, whoſe Words are 
pronounc'd ſometimes one way, ſometimes ano- 
ther, and conſequently we cannot be perfectly 
vers'd in the quantities of Syllables deriv'd from 
other Languages: as, Corroſive and Corrwfive from 
the Latin, is variouſly pronounc'd , Cæſarèa, and 
Cæſara, &c. deriv'd from the Greek, and ſeveral 
other Words from other Tongues, of whoſe true 

uantities in their proper Languages we may be 
wholly ignorant. Nay the Romans themſelves had 
words of promiſcuous Quantities, as Rubigo, Pro- 
pago, Palatium, &c. Now when words either Ori- 
ginally Engliſh, or Angliciz'd, are requiſite to be in- 
{erted in Verſe, Our own National Uſe, by long Cu- 
ſtom, gives us Power to cover our Feet with Lea- 
ther, more pliable to Service, than wear Wooden- 
ſhoes according to the ſtated Cuſtoms of Foreign 
Nations, I mean, we may be juſtly ſaid to Imi- 
tate Them in the General Modes, tho? not in the 
particular Meaſures of Verſes, which Entitles us to 
be Liberos Imitatores, and not ³.ë 


Imi- 
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— Tmitatores, Servum Pecus — Hor. 
Under the Umbrage of whoſe Rules I think Iam 
able to juſtifie All IJ have here ſaid, tho? at the 
ſame time I have cenſur'd His too great Poetic Li- 
cenſe, aſſum'd in a more peculiar manner. 

Laſtly, Other advantages from a Dialect may be 
ealily perceiv'd, when we come to compare Greek 
Poetry with Greek Proſe, inſomuch that they ſeem 


to be two different Languages, v/z. o:w10102 74 mr ar 


& ev qnbzonv £ormy, for Otwvors mio, & e015 nem, 
Iliad. Lib. 1. are no better than Expletives inſert- 
ed for the advantage of the Verſe, when the Letter 


o muſt be made c, and and » added to preſerve 
a juſt Meaſure of Feet, and Quantity. I could 
mention ſeveral Errors (as I call *em) of this Na- 


ture, as emAatls Bunn for emmglo Bern by the Ex- 
change of a ſingle ? for & to give a juſt Quantity 
to the Verſe, and again (according to the Exam- 
ples before cited amongſt the Latin Poets) Oeds is 


ſometimes made a Monoſyllable to ſerve turn, as, 
and 


TN u Oeot bbiev Odhvumea dugr' movies 
Bu for «6&7 ſeveral times, and e. contrario oaxwocot; 
for owoe:;, Kc. All ſufficient Examples to demon- 
ſtrate the Latitude Greek Poets aſſum'd. How far 
the Propriet) of Their Language will excuſe Them, 
(when Jam ſure Oars will not juſtifie Vs) I leave 
it to my Reader to determine: But, ſhould we 
as Imitators, aſſume ſuch Authority, all our @&s 
at the end of ſome words which are now never 
heard in Pronounciation, as, Conſume, Perfume, 
Deſigne, Incline, &c. would be a vaſt aſſiſtance to 
an Engliſh Poet, tho? undoubtedly would immedi- 
ately fall under ridicule; beſides many other ad- 


vantages 
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vantages we might make, if Homer's, or indeed 
any Authority of the Greek Poets could be a full 
Juſtification of Our attempts in the like Nature. 
I muſt confeſs, for Men of fo great Learning and 
Authority in all Ages, I would gladly find an Ex- 
cuſe, if I were able to juſtifie, and uphold in Them 
what I here have condemn'd as Erroneous ; but I 
Know not upon what grounds to do it. That 
the Greeks had Their peculiar ways of Poetry, I own, 
but — nunquam dormitat Homerus ? — That the 
Romans had a peculiar way to themſelves, I would 
confeſs, if it did ſo appear, But they ſeem not to 
deviate in the leaſt from the ſteps of the Greek 
Poets; However admit a peculiar way 1n any ; yet— 
adeo Santtum eft vetus omne Poema, Hor. Lib. 11. 
Ep. 1. that it cannot be juſtly cenſur d? Indeed, 
it appears otherwiſe to me, by the Faults afore- 
mention'd. But again, 1s a Peculiar way of Poetry 
4 Juſtification of Faults in That very Language is 
which Thoſe Poets write? J am ſure thoſe Errors I 
have mention'd out of Horace, are Faults, by his 
own Rules deducible from Verſe 440, to 450. Art. 
Poet. as ſubject to reprehenſion, and by the ſame 
Rules (for we have vo Better, tho? Other, from An- 
tiquity to judge by ) are Homer and other Greek 
Poets liable to cenſure. Tho' 'tis very amazing 
to me, that no Critic ever attempted yet to lay 
open Theſe Faults, that Jouth may avoid 'em as much 
as poſſible, who are too apt to err upon the Authorities 
of Men of Eminent Reputation. I am apt to believe 
that the Romans look d on the Greek Expletives, as 
frivolous and vain, becauſe They never attempted 
to Imitate Homer, or any other Greek Poet, in 

ſtuffing 
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ſtuffing their Compoſitions with the like inſignifi- 
cant words, tho? in all other Poetry They have ex- 


' Badly trod in Their ſteps, as to number of Feet and 


Meaſure. Upon the whole ; As to the Greek Poe- 


try, it being the Original from whence the Roman 


Poetry took its riſe; I look upon it to be loaded 
with many Defeats and Superfluities, moſt of which 
the Latin Poets have rejected or amended, and 
brought it into Greater Perfection. As for our Eng liſb 
Poetry, deriv d from the Latin, according to the pu- 
rity of our Language; I look upon it to be in its 
ax in this Age, at leaſt may be made ſo perfect 
by obſerving ſome of the preceeding Rules, as not 
to be excelPd by any Nation whatever. Now one 
Principal Means to make it fo, is, To reject all Apo- 
ſtrophes in ſingle Words, (as I beg leave to preſs onee 
more upon new Grounds this Argument) which are 
eaſily ſuppli d by Imitation from the Ancients of all 
Feet mention'd in the Lyr:c Verſes, as I before ſaid. 
They that think I have done amiſs, may add Apoſtro- 
phes where they think I am Deficient, if they pleaſe, 
but then let them give their Authority too for /o doing, 
as I do for my not doing it, eſpecially ſeeing it appears 


in abundance of Cates that the Verſes run /weeter, 


and ſmoother without, than with Apoltrophes in Oar 
Language. 


As for Engliſb Poetry, in relation to Meaſures 


and number of Feet, I take it to be unqueſtionably 
deriv'd from the Latin Poets Or:gizally, both as to 
the ſix- feet or five- feet Verſe, beſides all others; 
and that in Them are contain'd (if we will reject 
Apoſtrophes, as We ought to do,) all forts of Feet 
mention'd in Lyric Verſes (as I ſaid juſt now) as 
we have reſpect to the quantities of Verſes in Engliſh, 
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The PREFACE. 
and that they ſo ought to be Scann'd, if requir'd, 
ſeeing we have no Authority at all for Spondees, 
Troches, or Jambics only; but in irregular Practice 
grounded on an Erroneous Opinion of a few Men; 
prey to imitate as I humbly conceive) the French 

ode 1n Our Nation, in order that the words may 
found ſweer, as they call it: Or rather as I term it, 
That you way loſe the true ſenſe of the word to pratifie 
the Sound, That word being ſcarce Intelligible by reaſon 
of its uſeleſs Contraction; a thing not to be endur'd 
in Our Exgliſþ Language. As to the Rhyme, That 
is certainly a Product of our Own, common Con- 
fent gave it Birth in all European Nations alike, to 
add Genuine ſweetneſs to the Poem, as I preſume it 
do's, and when I ſee juſt Reaſons, better than I 
have yet ſeen, to lay it aſide, I'll conſent to a new 
Model of Poetry, tor 


Malta feram, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, 


Quum ſcribo, & ſupplex Populi ſuffragia capto. 
. Ep. 2, 


As to the Poem it ſelf, it is compos'd of Eaſie and 
Familiar Rales, for Inſtruction in Rhyme, becauſe 
that is a great help to Memory and without ſtu- 
dy'd and labour'd Expreſſions, to give it Elegancy, 
and fine Turns of Wit and Fancy. It is adapted to 
the Underſtanding in ſuch Garb as the Nature of 
the Thing requires, and would bear ; and He that 
carps at me for my Poetry, may as well carp at every 
Body that Writes Poerzcally, for not Writing with 
that Spirit and Energy, as becomes an Epic Poem. 
when 
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when as Verſes may be in other Poems, beſides Epic, 
of the ſame Feet. 


Perhaps ſome may think me too Strair-Lac'd, to 


take notice of every little Fault in Poetry, ſuch as 
were never yet thought fit to be cen{ur'd. That's 
true, ſay I, and I ſcarce think any Writer will 
give himſelf the trouble to obſerve every Minute 
Rule here ſet down. But I thought it fit, that all 


the common Errors ſhould be Known in Poetry, tho? 


unregarded by Others, in order to be avoided, if 


polſible and convenient; if not, pardonable rather than 


ſpoil Good Senſe. 

Others may think I have made too Bold with 
Homer, Horace, and other Ancient approved Poets. 
If I do it without good Grounds, let me be condemn'd; 
but if I have juſt Reaſon from Matter of Fact ( as 
I may call it ſo, when I prove it from their own Ex- 
preſſions) to cenſure Them, why ſhould I be Blam'd: 
The Commentator on Verſe the 450. of Horace's 
Ars Poetica, ſays this, Ariſtarchus Grammaticus cla- 
riſſimus in Homeri verſibus Germants ſeligendis, & no- 
this rejiciendis fuit Index acerrimus. So that I ma- 
have not only juſt Grounds to diſ- believe that the 
Belpayopuougyux, and alſo many of thoſe Verſes 
in his Liads, or Oayſſes, ſtuffd with Expletives, are 
Genuine. As for Horace, I think it eaſie to prove, 
that He has tranſgreſs'd his oma Rules and Precepts, 
and Juvenal endeavours to Reform Manners in an 


Hectoring, as Horace in a Drolling Way, but Perſius 


ſo ſnarles at Mens Vices, that (like the Foreigner 
Scolding in his own Language) the Reader is forc'd 
to ſtand and Gape a good while before He is able 
to comprehend the Meaning or Intention of the 


Con- 
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The PREFACE. 
confus'd Noiſe. Now the Quere is eaſily reſolv'd, 
whether thoſe Errors I have ſelected from theſe 
Poets, are ſach, Or not? In Engliſh Metre, 1 am 
ſure, They would (as appears by Examples) be 
intolerable. Wat | 

All I can ſay more, is only this; That as I have 
Hammer'd out theſe Notions for the Good of the 
Publick, fo have I Hild Them into ſuch a tole- 
rable Neatneſs as may become the Subject, and 
with ſuch Method of Workmanſhip, that it plain- 
ly appears I have not exceeded the juſt Bounds 
which preſcribes | 


Jyadtent Fabrilia Fabri. Hor. 

P. S. Now for the better Inſtruction of my Rea- 
der in thoſe Engliſh Meaſures which I here Propoſe 
to be follow'd by Imitation of Greek and Latin 
Poets; I have annex'd this Table of Quantities, 
as they orcur in this Poem. 


Loading, pag. 15. I. 1. | Spondee 

vu Ruine, — pag. 12. 1.4. | Pyrrichisu 
v- [Amongſt, p. 21. I. 1. Jambic 

- v | Eager, Ibid. Trochee 
Eternal, p. 4. I. 3. Moloſſus 
vuo| Every, p. 48. l. 10. Tribrach 
-vo | Slippery, p. 51. I. 12. Dadayl 

s- | Opiate, p. 48. 1. 2. Anapeſt 

--v | And bid the, p. 83.1.8. Antibacchic 
v=- | The Natural, p. 48. penult. | Bacchic 

-v- | Gratitude, p. 13. l. 12. | Amphimacer 
o-v | Relation, p. 45. I. 4. | Amphibracchic 


So of all other more Compound - 
To 
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To the Learned and Judicious Au- 
thor, on his admirable Treatiſe, | 
Intituled, Licentia Poetica diſcuſs d, 
or the trueT eſt of Poetry. 


S when ſome pow'rful Monarch ſees his Lands 
* Invaded, and Oppreſs'd by Lawleſs Hands, 
Mov'd by the Gen'rous fires of pointed Rage, 
He vows revenge, and bids his Arms engage, 
But firſt, as wiſelj cautions, not afraid, 
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Draws Foreign Princes to his Armies aid; 

So you, Great Bard, have bravely found it fit, 
To free the injur'd C ommonwealth of Wit ; 

But, as you know the Dangers of a Fight 
'Gainſt exvious Ignorance, and Critics Spight, 
Foreſaw the ſhock of an impending Storm, 
That muſt attend all Change of Ancient Form, 
You ſummon'd Troops of vigorous Allies o'er, 
And War more ſafe than ever Man before 
Guarded by an unmatch'd Confed' rate Celaſſic Store, 


C Nor 


Nor can you fail in your #unbyaſsd End, ( fend, 
Fou Grace Their Verſe, Their Verſe your Work de- 
S680 on, and proſper in your Merits due, 

For ev'n Improvements ſelf is here Impov'd by you. 


MH A. HIL I. 


To 


J. 


0 


And that high Flights the unborn Bard receives, 


The New Diſcover'd Road of Poetry, ileT 


— 
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T6 the Learned Ingeni- 
ous Author of Hewi 


| Poetica dſcuſic, &c. 


"HE 3 Ne otion of Poetic fire, * 7 
Is, that laborious Art can ne 'er aſpire, 
Nor C onſtant Studies the bright Buys acquire. 


* 


Wh, 


And only Nature the due Laurel gives; 1 
But Joa, with innate ſhining Flames N 
To wide Caſtalian Springs point out the God, 
Thro? your Perſpective we can plainly ſe·, 
To ſteep Parnaſſus you direct the way 

So ſmooth, that vent'rous Travellers cannot ſtray, 
But with unerring ſteps, rough ways diſdain, 


And by you led, the beauteous Summit gain, 
Where poliſh'd Lays ſhall raiſe their growing Fames, | 


And wid Fir tuneful Guide, enrol their Honour'd 
( Names; 


J. GA. 


to the Eminently 11008 


} borate Piece, Intituled, 
| Licentia Poetica, KC. 


(raiſe 
Your Matchleſs Merits with immortal Praiſe, 
A mean (but willing) Muſe, Great Bard, Permit 
To lay this Worthleſs Tribute at your Feet. 
Dong did the Poets Genius faintly ſhine, 

And Licens d Errors had Obſcur'd The Nine: 
| Long were Aonian ſtreams to ſtagnate prone, 
And Aganippe's Waters turbid grown, 

Till by the Power of your Herculean Pen 

Aci Holds were purg'd and render'd clean. 


ed Author, on " his Ela- 


£ A Midſt thoſe Num'rous Tribes chat Neve to- 


Theſe 


Sue 
Poj 
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Theſe common Vices Hence we learn to ſhun 


Which Cuſtom nouriſh'd, and which Sloth begun : 


Not Homer's ſelf, or Maro's Muſe can fly 

The ſtri& Reſearch of your Sagacious Eye. 
Where Blemiſhes appear that ſculk'd before, 
And now can Practicable ſtand no more. 
Such juſt Remarks Authentic Rules diſplay, 
Point, and Illuſtrate too the Glorious a4ilky Way 


May you theſe Generous labours long purſue, 
And long Neglected Poetry Renew: 

So ſhall you Soar above the Flight of Fame 

And after Ages ſhall Enrol your Name, 


SAM. BARKLAT. 


THE 
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Author to his Book. 


8 me e Le, this in Alken. Ovid. 


N Embryo enemas brought to Light 
By Sympathizing in a Mother's fright, 
Lyes for a while, like ſtupid Lump, at reſt, 
Too Impotent to ſuck the tender Breaſt, 
Till the fix?d Time on which it ſhou'd be Born, 
Gives ſtrength, its If aut-Limbs to wind, and turn, 
Thus, Reader, here you ſee th* Abortive piece, 
Seeming the Product of a Long Diſeaſe, 
Or rather Brat of ſome Convulſive Fit 
Without the timely Birth of Nature writ, 
In a Poetic Paroxyſme of Wit. 
years ought t have perfected the Feeble Frame, 
And labour d Thoughts © have reQity'd the Same. 
However it is Born, and muſt be Kept, 
Since thus into the World 't has r4ſþ!y leapt. 
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GY Or for Detergent Utenſils er Common Jakes. 


Go then, my Book, perhaps you'll make a ſhift 


To Live, by ſome accepted as a Gift. 

I hope, as well as Others have before, 

Supported by Your Wit, alho* but Poor. 

Till you to Full Maturity ſhall Grow, 

And Nervous Senſe with folid Reaſon ſhow. 

Fit to pleaſe Critics, who diſdain the Style, 
Which nom ſo jaſily may demand the File, 
Whence They on Your Prepoſterous Birth reflect, 
Or Spurious Lines in every Page ſuſpeQ. 

Yet Go; Your but involv'd in Common Fate: 

You may ſurvive perhaps an Annual Date. 

If not; Fly to ſome Aſculapian Shop, 

As uſeful Lumber, patienly t enwrap 

Cordials, extracted from Bargundian Wine, 
Prolific ſure of Something that's Divine, 

Since It's Spirituous Juyce do's oft detain 

The Fleeting Soul of juſt-expiring Man, 

Whilſt Dack-Laze Stalls, with Muſty Volumes fill'd, 
Sufficient ſtore of Commentators yield, 

As ready Furniture, for Pyes, and Cakes, 


Licentia 


E R RA T A. 
Reface, pag. 3. l. 9. Satis r. oris. Pag. 6. J. 19. 
Brightneſs, r. Bitterneſs. Pag. 8. L 6. Phalencium, 


r. Phaleucium. Pag. 5. 1. penult muros, r. Mures. p. 


8. 1. 3. expoſed r. expoſe. p. 19. 1. 17. Atbas, r. albas. 
P- 21. I. 16. ſe, r. fi. p. 23. I. 15. Lucidas, r. Lucidus, 
Deſerat, r. Deſeret. p. 24. 1. 20. Deſederet, r. Deſide- 
ret. p. 26. I. 1 5. Inſanas, r. Inſanus. p. 29. l. ule. J oft, 
r. and I oft. p: 46. 1. 10. preceeding, r. preceding. p. 
57. I. 17. Expoſitive Senſe, r. Expletive Sentence. 
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BOOK 1 


— 


„I labouring to reform, muſt miſs their 
N, O E 1 Aim, 
SPAS Since neither Prieſt, nor Poet, can re- 
8 claim. 


Opinion on the Age a Curſe entails, 

And Epidemic Vanity prevails. 

Pride holds a flattering Mirrour to our Will, 
Which magnifies the Good, and ſhades the IA; 
So fondly Partial does Mankind remain 

To the moſt weakly Iſſue of his Brain. 


2 Licentia Poetica * 


(a) That ſuch, as want Advice, will leaft attend, : 


af 


But with Averſicn, liſtento a Friend. 
Bred up in Liberty the Br1TON cries, 

The vain Rule-Giwers I may well deſpiſe : 3 
Since few in Acts, their Precepts can approve, - 
And moſtare guided as they Hate or Love. 
Reaſon and Truth find few, that will obey, 
Party and Paſſion guide with Sovereign Sway, 
Why then ſhould Any either write or preach ? 
When None are led, and All preſume to teach, 
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(a) Inſtruction is generally very unacceptable to Mankind, 
and there are but few that will patiently bear it. Now, it be- 


ing neceſſarily conſequential to my Deſign to give Inſtruftion by 


New Rules of Poetry, I am very ſenſible, J may at the ſame time 
give Offence allo to ſome, who admire thoſe Authors I here have 
taken upon me to reprove, and criticize on their Faults. But I 
endeavour to be juſt, as near as I can, to every one, and co. 
mend Them where Commendable, and diſcommend Them w_ 


not. This Perſius calls mordax verum Sat. 1. 


Quid Opus teneras mordaci radere vero 


Auriculas > ——And Juvenal Sat. ix. Focos mordeMts. 


man C0004 JOCO mordente facetm, | 


@) Three 
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Licentia Poetica diſcuſs d. 3 


() Three different Cauſes tempt the Poer*s Pen, 
And urge the Labours of all writing Men. | 
Purſitt of Jnteref, by Lime. ſerving Lays, 
Popes of Uefozming, or Deſire of Pꝛaiſe. 

The firſt appears ſo low, ſo baſe an End, 
That unſucceſsful Efforts muſt attend; 

For thoſe Endeavours always ſmell of Earth, 
Which from the Mud of Intereſt take their Birth, 
Reforming is impoſſible of late, 
Witneſs the Faction in our Church and State. 
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(b) The different Springs of Mens Actions in the World, are 
ſo viſible, that nothing can be more, eſpecially thoſe three Prin- 
ciples of our Actions above-mentioned. Horace, amongſt the ſe- 
veral Preceprs he has laid down for Poetry, makes it a Qualifi- 
cation, That the Auditors of Poets ſhould not be brib'd into Flat- 

 tery, but be honeſt and juſt Cenſors, | 


, 
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Ut Præco ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, 
Aſſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire Poeta | 
Dives Agrs, Art. Poet. "M0 


So chat Self. intereſt cannot be promoted without the Exgine f il 
Servile Flattery, which a Poet, as he ought to avoid as much as N 
poſſible, ſo ought not to ſink below a juſt Character, where due: 
Hopes of reforming is evident alſo to be the Intent of many Po- 
ers Et prodeſſe volunt & delectare Poeta. Hor. Art. Poet; 


C 2 The 


4 Licentia Poetica diſcuſs d. 
The Search of Praiſe bears Danger in its Claim, 
We ſeek Applauſe, and often purchaſe Shame, 


( 2) But there's an End, as Noble as tis Great, 
Which Love of Truth, and Virtue does create. 
When /lizhted Merit moves the Poet's Pen, | 
To praiſe the Acts of Great, but injur d Men. 
Then may the Bard with honeſt Raptures Write, 
For the bright Theme Wings every ſingle 

Flight. 7 5 | 
Vufetter'd Fancy there has room to fly, 
Secure that Praiſes cannot ſoar too High. 


— 
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e) Beſides the Motives before-mention'd; there is a Spur or 
Stimulus, which ariſes from the Deſire of Applauſe Quod fi 
dulcedine Fame Succenſus recites — fays Fav, Sat. vii. Which 
Principle generally proceeds from an Affectation of Vain-Glory, 
and is not ſo honourable as the Love of Truth and-Virtue, eſyecial- 
ly in Defence of injur'd Merit. For | 
| ; - Quis tam 
Perditus ut dubitet Senecam praferre Neroni ? Juv. 


The Goodneſs of a Seneca is a better Topic than the Greatneſs 
of a Nero, But where Goodneſs 


0 s and Greatneſs concur, I way ſay 
in the Langvage of Mr. Congreve. | colt 
+ That Bleſſmgs ever wait on virtucus Deeds, 


And tho a late, yet ſure Reward ſucceeds. vid. Mourn. Bride, 


(4a) Now 


Licentia Poetica Aifeuſs'd. 3 


2 ) Now, cou'd I prove ſo vl by my Rhymes 


As from Ill-writing to reform the Times; 


Or my Profeſſion ſuch Succeſs aſſure, 

That I might all Corpos eal Evils cure. 

Yet had J rather, tho? with far leſs Eaſe, 
Cure the ſick Age's Spiritual Diſeaſe, _ 
That ſo its Fond Partialities might die, 
And long-liv'd Faction from this Iſland fly. 


Then ſhou'd Ingratitude deteſted fall, 


And Oppreſ#d Virtue be confeſs'd by All. 
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(4) The Motto of all Mankind oughr to be in general. U 


fit mens ſana in Corpore ſano in relation to the Body Natu- 
ral; but when the Body Politic ſeems Convulſe, or out of Or- 


der, by factious and turbulent Spirits, avowedly fond of Parti- 


ality to ſerve Self. intereſt, a Cure is very difficult. Artem & 
Artiſeens fatigabit, ſays an excellent Author, the Task grows 
wonderous hard, and every Party, like an hungry Belly, nen 
habet aures, hearkens to nothing but what ſerves Themſelves, 
This Horace calls—Civium ardor _ jul entium. Carm. J. 3. Od. Jo 
Ar d- Ubi commota fervet Plebecula Bile, 


Fert Animus calide feciſſe ſilentia turbe 
Ma jeſtate manks per], Sat. iv. with the ſame Ex: 
cellence Jeſcrib'd by Virgil, An. I. 2. When ſome great Man ap- 


pears on a ſudain to appeaſe a multirude ; moſt admirably well 
expreſs'd in both Poets. | 


C3 (e) The 


6 Licentia Poetica diſcuſs d. 


(ee) The Patrons of the great Auguſtan Age, 
Gave Force, by Merit, to Poetic Rage. Is 
V1k6GirL's bleſt Maſe produc'd ſuch tune ful Lays, 
Becauſe AuGusTus erited his Praiſe. 

The Soul of Hoxact ſpoke MEc#Nas bleſs'd 
With all thoſe Graces, which his Pen expreſs'd ; 
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(e) But in Octavius Auguſtus his time, Poetry, nay indeed all | 


ſorts of Learning, ſeemed to be ſo generally encourag'd, that the 
Seeds of Faction and Party were frequently ſuppreſs d by Poetic 
Ridicule, as appears by many ſmart Satyrical Expreiſions in 
Horace, Fuvenal, Sc. Or the Glories of their Age was ſo ex- 
tollꝰd by Commendation of their Emperors Greatneſs, and the 
Liberality of other deſerving Patrons, That many took more De- 
light and Care to mind Pleaſure, than to bend their Inclination 
to diſturb a Government. Such good Effect and Influence had 
the Merit of great Men on the Temper ef the Age, Hence 
Juvenal, | | | 
| Et ſpes & ratio ſtudiorum in Ceſare tantum, 

Solus enim triſtes hac tempeſtate Camenas 

Reſpexit. Sat. vii. And Horace begins ſo fine 
Cum tot ſuſtineas, & tanta negotia ſolus 

Res Italas fatty tuters, moribus ornes, &c. Lib. 2, Ep. 1. 


Age. 


To 


This noble Genius you may lee throughout all the Poets of that 
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(+) To the full Heighth of Human Virtue raig'd, 


Were thoſe Great Men, by thoſe Great Poets prais'd. 


A happy Choice records the Writer”s Name, 
The Hero's Merit mult ſecure his Fame, 


If Fate allows a Subject of this kind, 
For ſuch a Work prepare a Gen'rous Mind; 
Exhauit your Richeſt Treaſury of Wit, | 
And givea Poem, exquilitely writ. 


— —— — 


) There is a kind of a Sympathy in Men andithe Times, ac- 
cording as a Nation flouriſhes, the Tempers of Mankind are gay 
and brisk, but in a National Calamity low and depreſs'd. So is 
the ſame Congruiry of Paſſion, where the Merit of injur'd He- 
roes ſtirs up a Writer to a modeſt Vindication of it, The 
Poet here makes the | Cafe his own, and tho' in an inferior 
Sphere, may ſuffer undelervedly, which prompts him to write 
heartily in {ach Mens Juſtification. Fuvenal ſpeaking of Men of 
this free Temper, upbraids his Age wherein — | 


Non Civn erat qui libera poſſet 
Verba Anim proferre & vitam smpendere vero. Sat. vii. 


But where Great Patrons, ſuch as Auguſtus and Mecenas, don't 
only commend à Poet 


„ 


| ut puer Funoni AVE 
for the brightneſs of his Wit and Parts, but reward him too, the 
utmoſt Efforts ought to be made. | 


For Generoſity's a Grace Divine 


That makes Deſerts Effectually ſhine. 
C 4 Firf: 


Louis Poetica di eule 


Y Firſt, let your Salject and — ſuit, 
Never deſcribe a Court of Lamyers mute; 
Where Juſtice, 1 Buffoonery of Words, 

Is banter d firſt, then buried in Records. 

Plain Sentences are render'd ſo perplexkt, 8 
That ev'ry Word's a Spy upon the next. 10 % 
Till the poor Client, Pawnof th' empty Cant, 15 
Sinks by litigious Jargon into Want. | 


a_ i A — 


—y w_ > 3 —_ 


00 This TERED appears in ſeveral Poems, contrary to the 
very Nature of their Profeſſion, ro whom Noz/e is, and ought to 
be a 4 * Attendant. 

magna. ſonant —ſays Juvenal —and in another place, 
125 Immenſa cavi Spi rant mendacia folles | | 
Conſpuiturque ſinus n | 

Horace, when he dictates Rules, of Congruity, very frequent: 
ly, if not too often, recurs to fimilar Ar e ro ſhow the 
Fault thereof, As 


Amphora cepit 
Inſtitui, currente rotã cur Urceus exit ? 
on ut placids coeant Immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus Geminentur Tigribys Agui, 
Non Delphinum ſylos _—_— flutibus Aprum. 
Hor Art. Poet. 
And ſo in ſeveral other places, too numerous here to inſery, 


For 


Jer, 


or 


For, if you Vain Excreſcencies of Wit, 
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z) Rumbling Bomba#, or Gingling Paus permit; 
Vaunt in Romantic Stile the Nice Conceit, 
Of Salient Fleas, dragging a ponderous Weight ; 
Critics will ſoon diſcover the DefeQ, | 


And ridicule it with'a juſt N eglect, 


1 J 
* * * = 
: : ; e Sdn — 2 2 
L r — — „ r * 


C Theſe rumbling Poems, without much Senſe, or Significatian 


in them, are blam'd by all UE Claſſic Poets. Perſius 
calls it ſometimes Sartago loquendi, Sat. i. In another place he 


calls ir 
= Grande locutu;i Nebulas Helicone legunto, ibid. 


And a little after, Bullatas Nugas. 


Verſes of this Nature occur too oft in eur Engliſp Foerry, — As, 
Not one Glimpſe, one Starry Spark, _ 
But Gods meet Gods and joſtle in the Dark, 
h vid. Oedipus, a Tragedy. 
So again 3 | 
Into the Womb of hollow Clouds repair, 
And eruſh. out Thunder from the Bladder d Air. 
From pointed Sun-Beams take the Miſts they drew, 
And ſcatter em again in pearly Dew; 
And of the bigger Drops they drain below, 
Some mould in Hail, and others ſtamp in Snom. | 
Puns may be call'd crepitus Ingensi, ſuch as Up reſe the 
Sun and Saul. Mr: Cowley in Lib. 1. of Davideis. And, 
Cool was his Kitchen, though his: Brains were hot, 


* 


Vid, Mr. Dryden's: Abſol. and Achitoph. ſo in ſeveral Authors, 


eſpecially Cleaveland, 


Heroic 


Robu(ti Carminis Offas, Sat. v. And Nebulas, as 


- ww = — n 


1 ——̃ — — 
— e — r * — 
* „ x — — 


— — 
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) Heroic Poem is a Noble Theme, 


And juſtly claims the Reader's full Eſteem. 


When they perceive Coherence in each Line, 
And apt Expreſſions thro? the whole Deſign. 
But, if you varniſbd Ware expoſe to view, 


Glittering for Gold, and burniſh'd ober as new. 
A little time the Latent Flaws detects, 


And the falſe Metal ev'ry Man ſuſpects. 


„  -- Ae 


* 


It is very neceſſary that a Reader ſhould critically judge be- 
tween an Heroic and other Poems, the neareſt to it for Majeſty of 
of Style is Pindaric; in which nevertheleſs a little more roughneſs 
may be permitted than in an Heroic, beſides the Deſign to be 
carried on through the whole, That it may not be a piece of 
patch Work, here dull, and there ſhining. pw 
Sub crato mendoſum tiniit auro, Sat. v. Perſ. 
Is the Expreſſion that Perſius uſes, as in another Place, he com- 
pares an Idle Youth to the Potters Trade. 22 


Tunde ſonat vitium percuſſa, maligne 
KReſpondes viridi non cotta fidelia limo, Sat. ili. 
Like that of Horace Amphora cæpit 
— Inſtitui, currente Rota cur Urceus exit, de Art. Poet. 


In this Allegorical way Poets formerly wrote, and it was ac- 
counted a great Elegancy ; therefore I propoſe it as a very materia! 
Rule to be tollow'd by our Engliſh Poets. 3 


HomER 


cz 
Wu 
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Howes, i nue, a Noble Song eſſay'd, 
Of Frogs and Mice, in Martial Bands array'd ; 


_ Eager as Bravely to maintain a Fighr, 


As C arthaginian C hief, or Roman Knight, 


Till with extended Beak, and threatning Claws, 


A Kite, aſſuming to decide the Cauſe, 


Born on Impendant Wing, ſuch Terror ſtruck, 
That each contending Warrior Arms forſook. 


"1 4 
x » 
r a — — — — 5 5 — — — 


| Con ering whar b Syte Homer wrote in, and what Sub- 


jects he choſe, tis juſt Ground to Queſtion whether he wrote 


that Poem ealld Ba]epy,omvopayin, as being too mean 2 Subject. 


For *ris not likely fo great a Man as Homer was, ſhould chuic 
ſo mean a Subject, bur ir rather ſeems to be an Imitation of 
ſome later Poet. Indeed, Lib. 3rio T/iad, He makes a Compa- 
riſon of the Cranes and the Pigmies, ; 


„He Tip KAY 755 ynoftey obe erbe, mes, 

Al)“ EmTeey Letpanre gu 99, x &J.7p4]ov ee. 
! Kaaſyn raiſe U r Qαęͥ io pod, 
Aeg. Numer @oyoy, x) lieg ei puõ ary, &c. 


Bat this beiag only a Similſtude, rather IHuſtrates, chan cauſes 
a Deformity, os $neongruity, in Relation to the Subject of an Epic 
ar Heroic Poem, So that no Man muſt depend. on the Authority 


of Homer or Virgil in ſuch Lale 


To 


1 
1 
I 
Ki 
* 
fs 
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But, whether Homer did that Subject chuſe, 
Or*twas the Labour of ſome later Maſe, _ 
The Learn'd, as yet, their Sentiments ſuſpend, 
Altho the Poem juſtly they commenc. 
The Subject low is by the Dreſs refin'd, - Mo 
Like Pictures painted well, which are but ill de- 

ſign'd. 3 i; 


wy 
70 — 
3 as 
— — * — 
— — — 
* — — — — — — 


What I have ſaid concerning this Subject, in Relation to 
Homer, does more particularly appear, Page penult, of my Pre- 
face. Tho? I am not inſenſible, that. there are ſome Sticklers, 
eſpecially School. maſters, and a few Scholiaſts, who will have 
this to be a Genuine Poem of Homer's, The Imitation I cannot 
deny to be very fine, yet that can be no Argument that it is che 
ſame; bur if any Man comparatively ſcans the whole of Botb, 
he will undoubredly ſay this Author, according to Horace, 


— — h 
Exprimit, & molles imitatur in ere capallos _ 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum | 


Nei. — An, Poet. 


— — 


There is ſomething more in Homer of the Greatneſs of the De- 
ſign, as well as the frequent Loftineſs of Expreſſins. Tis very 
well obſerv'd by a late Critic (to me unknown) that the Subli- 
mity of a Miltonian Style is very imptoper and incongruous up- 
on ſo mean a Subject, as the Praiſe of der, being à late ſmall 
Poem, wrote by an Ingenious Gentleman, tho? Ichink very much 
miſtaken in the Choice of the Subject for ſuch deſign'd Lines of 
Poctry. Parallel to what I ſay Page gth. 


Vaunt in Romantic Style the nice Conceit, 
Of Salient Fleas dragging a Ponderous Weight. 


As 


As 
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As for this Age, Annals of ancient Date, 


Can ſcarce a Subject parallel relate; 


Worthy the greateſt Panegyric Pen, 
Oh! were our Mantuan Bard alive agen; 


— — — — — 


Sree ones — — 
— 


21 —— — 


HFlaving here recommended the Earl of Peterborow's Con- 
duct and Bravery in Spain, as an Excellent Subject for an Epic 
Poem, as being attended with ſtrange Varities of Actions and Cir- 
cumſtances ; tho? now he ſeems to be neglected, or not to be em- 
ployed any more, without any ſhadow of Reaſon to be given for 
ir, unleſs for having been too remarkably ſucceſsful. 

I beg leave of my Reader to reprefent the Actions and Character 
of that Iluſtrious General, atteſted from undoubted Authorities, in 
order to give a hint (as it were in Miniature) for ſome Mule or 
others to ſtir em up to form an Epic Poem, as potlibly in ſucceeds 
ing times it may. For as Juvenal ſaid of Auguſtus, | 


Hoc agite, O Fuvenes ! circumſpicit, & ſtimulat Veer, 
Materiamg; ſibi tanti Ducs inclyta prebet ; 
Gloria: Sar, vii. with this little Variation? 


© A - — — — 
rr ——— 


14 12 Pac oetica a diſeaſed. 


Io tell the Wonders late in Sultry Spain, 
Spain ſtruggling nom for Victories in vain. 
Where MoxpauxT, CA ro- like, more Cities won, 
Than he faw Days ſpring from the NY Sun. 


— 4 


— — 


——— ———— — CEO Rt ͤ—ͤ—— — 


* 
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The Fault we are moſt commonly liable to fall into, is rafting 
ro rhe firſt Appearances of Things, when they ſuit our Inclina- 
tions or Opinions, as Horace ſays, | 


— —k[ů4 ͤ —2I— 
- — — 


> 3 — ua 


—bccipimur Specie . 


| which Fault E ſhall always endeavour to avoid. But that Others 
12 may not be mifled by my Partialities or Miſtakes, 1 give in eye - 
ry part of this little Treatiſe, the Matter of Fact, and Reaſons 
on Which | giound my Opinion. 

In an Epic Poem, the principal Subject muſt by turns raiſe 
Emulation aud Wonder, muſt create Concern and Pity, it muſt 
1 be Croſs or Pile, whether the Kere Sink or Swim, tho at laſt he 
18 mutt come to a ſafe Port. 


. Poſt va rios caſus, 700 tot diſcrimina rerum 
2 Tendimus ad Latium. Virg. En. lib. 1, 


If rhe Poet has not all theſe Opportunities, he will find the Sub- 
ject barren, 


With 
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With great Supplies, who cannot War profeſs; _ 
But His were weak, yet Ezvy mult confeſs 
Beyond Belief, He gave our Arms Succeſs. 


8 * 1 — * 
* . 3 ww 6 N n u 
— — — & 


Thar the Events under the Earl of Peterborow's Conduct in 


0 Spain, were wonderfully ſurprizing, and beyond Expectation. 1 
'x That He was expos'd to the greateſt Difficulties - of all Kinds, 1 
and eſcap'd the greateſt Hazards ; that He brought the moſt dif- i 
ficult Things ro bear, and made the entire Conqueſt of Spain | 
ſecure and certain, if Others had done their Parts; All this is. M 
_ notorious from undeniable Matters of Fact. ps 9 
ha Neither can it be pretended that thoſe Merits ate diminiſh'd Oh 
> by any Errors, Breach of Orders, or ſubſequent Misfortunes. All 
thoſe frivolous Pretences His Lordſhip has overcome by a Home 
le Victory, and I may ſay by a Conduct, as ſteady and modeſt, ſince 
{+ hi Return, as his Actions were Great and Remarkable when abroad. 
is Bur to juſtifie my Judgment in relation to the Subject in 


hand, I preſume can give the higheſt aud moſt undoubred Au- 
thority, The Opinion of the moſt competent Fudge, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Sentiments of the Queens Miniſter on the 
Spot, Mr. tanhope, | i 


What 


th 


— ornmg 


rr ?:. r. 
— — — 5 
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What Theme more noble can a Bard require, 
Fit his Poetic Genius to inſpire? 
Here was no He iAZ ET, no TAMERLAIN, 
Encountring equal Force with equal Men. 


The Letters I inſert here, I find amongſt thoſe remarkable 
Papers, lodg'd in the Houfe of Lords, which being upon Oath, 
are there become fix'd ard Eternal Records. As nothing 
can be more to the Honour of both thoſe Noble Lords, there 
can be no Objection to the inſerting here, what in irs Nature, 
is notorious, and as it were, ſecur'd for Public Knowledge. 

Were any Perſon to write his Thoughts upon thoſe Notable 
and Famous Events, the Battles of Hechſtet and Ramillies, a juſt 
Panegyric would require another turn, Thoſe terrible Sjaugh- 
ters, and moſt remarkable Victories, muſt have been repreſented 
as the dreadful Strokes of Fate deciding the Fortune o Empires, 
They muſt have been compar'd ro Hurricanes, where 


Una Euruſq; Notuſq; ruunt, creberg; procellu 
Ajfricus, & weſlos volount ad Littora luci, 
Virgil. I. 1. 
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But, like the Lappers under GI1DEON's Arms, 
His mighty Few, grown dreadful by Alarms, | 
Whole Numerous Kzngdoms beat, as ſoon's He 4 
i it viewd, adore 
What Multitudes were fit to be ſubdu'd. 


th ot — „ —— 


—B __ * w —_ 
** — — 


of Earthquakes removing Mountains, and filling Valleys, which 
change the very Face of Nature; and theſe remarkable Defeats kl 
tore up by the Roots that eftabliſh*d Tytanny which threatned all b 
Europe. Nothing gteat enough can be ſaid upon theſe Occaſions | 
nothing more deſerving of the l Rewards. 

But in thoſe great Events there was nothing that might not 


be expected; there is not the Nonderful in them, which His 
Grace takes notice of in his Letter, ſince eighty thouſand Engliſh 
and Germans, might without a Miracle beat as many French- 
men; and the Compliment here lies quite the other way; thoſe 
Victories were the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe the beſt Troops in 
the World were led on by Generals ſo famous, as the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, 


But 


'To be by long Succeſs Unfortunate. 
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But oh! curs'd Paradox of thriving Fate, 


1 
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A Letter from His Excellency the Duke of Marlborough; To His 
Excellency the Earl of Peterbarow, Se. 2 7 
My Lord, | | | | 
T we have not any direct Account of ' Your Lordfhip's 

Progrels, ſince the Relief of Barcelona; yer the Adviees 
from ſeveral other Parts, as well as the Enemy's Frontiers, agree 


10 well, and we are naturally ſo inclined to believe readily whar 


we wiſh, chat J perſuade my ſelf there is no reaſon to doubt of 


your having ſome time ſince brought the King to Madrid. As 


this good News has been indulg'd here, with the greateſt Satiſ- 
faction, I do, with no leſs Pleaſure, take this rem Opportunity 


3A 1 * * 


Ungrate- 


of congratulating your Loxdſhip,on the glorious Qccaſſan, Me 


Td ” x 


te- 


| Ungrateful Att----Ig! where ſhall I begin, 
Tunravel ſuch a complicated Sin? 
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Where were the Grounds of loud Complaints, un 
For being I? with Sacceſs? n het, 0 


-% 
_—_— 2 


——_— * 


—— — — — — — 


35 all Hands chiefly attributed ro YOUR VALOUR — 
D CONDUCT: The whole Confederacy is full of Joy 
for the Advamages this WONDERFUL Succeſs will produce 
to the Publick'; and J aſſure You, I am no leſs fo, for the Addi- 
tion it has made to your 1 8 nn. in which, no Man 
alive takes more part than Ide. ** ereh | 

After ſuch Surprizing Events, there is nothing chat we may, 
not expect from You, therefore I hope, your Lordſhip will not 
think us too unreaſonable in our Hopes, = we ſhall ſoon hear 
of the entire Reduction of Spain ro the Obedience of their Law- 
ful Sovereign, for which You ſeem Deſigned by Providence to 
be the happy Inſtrument, and I heartily wiſh you all manner of 
"Succeſs 1 ig the accompliſhing this Seat Work. 


— — — — _ 
— 3 = 
— — 
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Hold Muſe ! bewa re you do not launch too far, 1 
| And dip the peaceful Poet in the N ar. babe cn 

For, cou'd the Force of the oppreſſive Stroak, 

28 1 che Reſiſtance of the Noble Oat ; 5 


5 „ MX 0 * ca" wow 4 
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Wk have: NM. Open, aud nl pre 0 v makingall 2 — 
if ligence in the netefſary Prepa r che Siege of Mens 
| 2 Ih the TAPS af God, wear rad our Campai 


; [ 
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Mot Falthful © 


| Humble Servant. 


Marlborough. 
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How can the little Laurel hope reſcape, 
(Tho? eſteem'd Proof againſt a Thunderclap ?) 


- SF, —_ EL. 4. — —ũ—ä—— — — mma: em—_— > OY a Ob 9 ̃ <A A + 
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Major General Stanhope's Letter to His Excellency the Earl of 


Pererborow, c. 


My Lord, 


[* We are nor very unfortunate, rheſe Forces may reach you 
in twenty Days. I know Your Lordſhip will think the 
Men very ſhort, and indeed ſo do I ; bur the leſs Strength you 


have, the more neceſſary it is to fore-caſt how to uſe it for the 


beſt Ad vantage, which, that your Lordſhip may have as much 


time to do as 1s poſſible, we have, for want of Power to com- 
mand a light Frigat, thought it convenient to give you the car- 
lieft Account we can by a Portupueze Bark, which the Embaſſa- 
dor has hir'd for that Purpoſe : I need nor tell your Lordſhip 


how great a Satisfaction it has been to me, to learn of out 


Glorious, and almoſt Incredible Succeſſes, and that you were 
in a proſperous Condition fo lately as eighteen Days ago; the 
WONDERFUL Things you have done, encourage me to hope 


the beſt for the future, and I look upon your Perſon. to have Re- 


ſources in ir, cqual to all the Forces we brihg you, Ge. 
Fame; Sranvope, 


When 
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When She preſumes in Gratitude to ſpread, 
A Garland round an injur'd Heroes Head. 


« — 


— — — 
„ Ba » _ 8 « 


— 


In a word, it is not a fepeated Contindance of the greateſt 
Succeſſes, it is not Victories after Victories, nor Thankigivings 
after Thankſgivings, it is no conſtant Courſe of Proſperity, which 
makes the proper Scene for Epic Poetry, aud the remarkable and 
uninterrupted Succeſſes attending the Earl of Peterborew, had 
been inſufficient without other Circumſtances to have given the 
Poet his full Advantage; but what affords the large Scope to Fan- 
cy, and allows ofthe variety, which is requifite, is the manner 
of his being recall'd after ſuch a ſucceſeĩul Conduct; the fatal 
Barre! loft che firſt Moment of his Abſence, and when given ſo 
contrary to his Sentiments, and the little Progreſs made fince by 
great Armies under great Generals, and ſupplied with every thing 
they conld deſire: Theſe are the Circumitances that ſer off his 
Lordſhip's Actions, and give them the appearance of MIR A- 
CLES N. to the Epic Poem. Laſtly take this final Chara- 
cter of his Lordſhip, which Paterculm gives Homer, J. 1. 

In illo hoc maximum fuit ut neque anted eum, quem 
ille imitaretur, neque poſt eum, qui illum imitari 


poſſit, inveniretur, Pat. lib. i. 
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Tho” ſome Refizers envious Verdicts ſpend, 
On BI -RE's Prince, the Poem I commend. 
Had he ſtop'd there, vain were the Critics Scorn, 
None more politely cou*d that Theme adorn ; 


" _ 
mn. — PE" WF" "IE ti Mp a A 1 — — 


Sees — — 
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1 love to be juſt to every Man in his Character; and not- 
withitanding tome have, out of Party or Pactiality, or both en- 
deavourꝰd to leſſen the Reputation of that Excellent Poem, call'd 
Prince Arthur, I cannot find any one before or ſince wrote, 
which ſhows the various Elegancies of the Engliſh Tongue, as is 
rherein frequently expreſs d, with that Beauty and Advantage as 
that doth. Let bur any Man compare the Characters of Mr. 
Dryden's Odmar and Gicimar, in the Conqueſt of Mexico, with 
thole of Tracar and Ormes, Ic. in Prince Arthur, and he will 
eaſily perceive the Difference of Perfection, rho' both run on rhe 
ame Turns of Fancy, Mo | n 


— . ng — 
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I know ſome ſcatter d Faults lie here and there, 

Faults found i in every Poem, every where. 

But in the main, the Verſes and Deſign, 

With more than common Engliſh Beauty ſhine. 

+ Only the King; with ſecond Effort pen'd, 

Clog d the brit Wings, with which he ſtrove 
t aſcend. 15 


* D 1 0 
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2 The poem call'd King Art bur; tho! wrote above the common 
Level too, coming nothing near the Excellency of the firſt, in 
the Opinion of many unbiais d Judges: to me it ſeems not to be 
wrote "= that Freedom and W but more elaborately Stift, 


chan n mer, 
N T1 . Opere in PEA; 8 «ft olvepere ſomnum, Er 


SS - $468 = 


Tu nihil in magno a doctus reprendis Homero ? 
Hor, Arr, Poet. Sat, x. Lib. 1. 


Where. 


— 


re- 
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(3) Wherefore be wiſe, if once you've rais'd your 
Fame, | 
And by juſt Merit, gain d a popular Name; 
After Luc RETIus was tranſlated well, 
Weak was th' Attempt in HoR ACE to excel. 


| (*) In this the Diſpenſarian Poet's wile, 


Once He wrote well, and lets that once ſuffice : 
Provokes no Criticsin a ſecond Muſe, 
Eftabliſh'd Fame, by nem Attempts to loſe. 


Now as the Subject, appoſite for Choice, 
Shou'd ſuit the Times, approv'd by Popular Voice. 
So when Heroic Grandeur you'd enhanſe, 

Soar not in Flights above the reach of Senſe. 


K — — 
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(7) Mr. Creech, by his Tranſlation of Lucretius into the Engliſh 
Tongue, grew very Famous; but, attempting Horace, whom 
cis almott impoſſible ro Tranſlate as it ought to be, ſunk in his 
Character and Reputation. Tis thought, Mr. Dryden, envy- 
ing fo growing a Rival in Poetry, put him upon it, to leſſen him 
by io impracticable an Attempt. | 

There is an excelleut Poem called the Diſpenſary, relating 
to the Differences and Animoſities between the Collegiate Phyfici- 
aus and Apot hecaries, which having no name affix'd to ir, I pre- 
lume the Author defires to be conceal' d. Wherefore I ſhall not 
give bere any Criticiſms on the unknown, but only leave it to 
malicious and unlearn d Critics to diminiſu the incomparable Ex- 
cellence of chat Poem; | 


Great 
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q Great as the Character, let the Language be, 

q Bur yet not wrote without Conformity. = 

„ (r) Thus an A/manzor, killing Friends and Foes, 
Indifferently diſpenſing dreadful Blows ; 

Loving, then Fighting, ev'ry thing by Turns, 
Then vaunting how th* Almighty Mountains ſpurns. 
Makes the whole Frame an incoherent Piece, 
And a meer Jeſt to the Diſcreet and Wiſe; 

For he who writes with ardent Joil and Sweat, 
To make his Subject above Reaſon great, 

Miſtakes his End, and does himſelf confound, 
Unleſs _ *. proves Balance to the Sound. 


- — — wait — — 2 
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— 


Pp This ; is a Rule —_— by al: Judges in Poetry, though 
too frequently deviated from ty ſeveral Authors. In Horace tis 
thus expiain'd ; | 


Honoratum ſi forte reponit Achillem. 
8 Iracundus, Inexorabils, Acer. Hor. Art. Poet. 


Bur then he does not make one Man of a different Character 
in one place, than in another; or act the part of a Bully, which 
was delign'd to repreſent a War. lile General. For which Inco- 
herency I have given him the Liberty to uſe the Language of 
Job Parapbras d, Ch. 2. where God is ſaid to Jpury Mountains 
which I think a very nndecent Expreſſion, 


42 


Hic Error tamen, & levi hee inſania quantas 
Virtntes habeat, ſic collrge, Ep. I. 2. Ep. xix. 


They who Cri:icize on a Poem, ought to confider the whole, 
and not here and there to pick a Flaw, 


Now 


W 
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(5) Now Figures, when in Poems rightly plac d, 
And with apt Words ſignificantly grac d; 
With more than vulgar Paint adorn the Scene, 
And thro their Masks, nncommon Luſtre's ſeen ; 
But, if o'er-charg'd with Copiouſneſs of Wit, 
Couch'd in few Words, you fig ratively writs. 
Such Figures at firſt reading give a Damp, 
And the unwary Underſtanding cramp. 


— — 


a 
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* Antitheſes are frequently us d in Poetry, and are a Graces 
ful part of it; but there are very few, if throughly Scan'd, will 
bear the Teſt. 

A Catachrefis, and a Cleavlandiſin, Mr. Dryden ſeems to make 
the ſame; tho' a Catachreſis is allowable ſometimes, even in Vir- 
gil himſelf, But Mr. Cleavland's Verſes (ſays he) in hn Hard and 
Unnatural way of Elocution, p. 14. we can't Redd without making 
4 Face as if we were ſwallowing Pills, p. 15. Indeed, the two In- 
ſtances I have here mentionꝰd (Vid. pag. ſeq.) ſeem evidently to 
confirm the Truth hereof. 


But ſeeing he ſo rallies Mr. Cleavland, what can we think of 
Perſius : 


Excufſit membris Timor albus arijtas, Sat. v. 


Again, 


Purgatas inſeris aures, 
Fruge Cleant ei Aurem mordaci lotus aceto, Sat. v. 


And many more places roo numerous here to inſerr; Beſides ma- 
ny of the ke Expreſſions I could recite from other Poets, tho? Mr. 


Cleavland's Line Of Lugs in Text, and Hair in Ch 
is a good Inſtance to avoid ſuck Metaphors in CharaRter, 


"Tis 


on 
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(t) Tis proper Senſe, if the Sun's lively Face, 
Car't pierce the ſolid Darkneſs of the Place. 

But tis ancouth, and impolite to ſay, 

Can't ſteal a Glimpſe, oꝛ interſqueeze a Ray. 
Theſe ſeem t' 9erflow, expreſſing what they mean, 
With Cataracts of Wit from Hippocrene : 

Which if divided in more Channels might, 

Much better pleaſe, and more inſpire Delight, 


88 PI 
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(e) This is a Line taken out of Mr. Cowley's Davi den, Lib. 1, 
and parallel'd with that of Mr. Cleaveland, to ſhow the Odneſs 
of the Expreſſion in the latter; For which Mr. Dryden very much 
blames him, as I before obſerved. But confdering theſe hard 
and unnatural Expreſſions, as they are call'd by him, come from 
moſt, if not all the ancient Latin Poets, even Horace himſelf , 
why is Mr. Cleaveland more to be blam'd than they ? His An- 
{wer parallel to Plays, may do for a Flouriſh, but nor a juſt 
Excuſe. When he tells you there is no Indecorum in any of our 
Modern Plays, which, if I would excaſe, I could not ſhadow with 
ſome Authority from the Ancients, Eſſay on Dram. Poer. p. 13, 
Indeed I am of his Mind, and therefore think them all culpable, 
in ſuch Caſes, in as much as they oft put a Difficult Task on us 
to crack a Nut, which when we have ſo done, perhaps the Ker. 
nel is worth lirtle or nothing. ; | 


Amongſt 
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( s) Amongſt the graceful Gallantries of Rhyme, 
When with nice Ears we ſcan the meaſur'd Time. 
In which True Numbers reg«/arly flow, 

The Choice of Similes we ought to know. 
For Poems without Similes compos d, 

And without Painting, in plain Forms enelos'd. 
With an inſipid Taſte the Fancy feed, 

And without Reliſh commonly are read, 

Like groſſer Food to the Nice Apperite, 

When Dainties only can the Guſt excite. 


n 


— 
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8 Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere Dito, 
Legitimumque ſonum Digito callemus & aure, Art. Poet. 


This Exactneſs of judging the true Meaſure of Verſes, & by 
Perſius compar'd to a Carpenters Rule. | 


Scit tendere Verſum 
Non. ſecus, ac fi cculo Rubricam dirigat Uno. Sar, 1. 


But this Regularity of Feet is not ſufficient ; Ut Poemata Dul. 
cia ſunto. Tis Similies and Deſcriptions that add true Ornaments 
to a Poem, of which there are many excellent Inſtances in An- 
cient and Modern Poems, too long to be here inſerted, 


The 
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(5) The frequent Repetition ofer and and o'r, 
Of Things, altho? in other Words before, 

No Pleaſure to the Reader can produce, 
Oppreſſing witha too luxuriant Muſe. 

For where exaberant Words in noiſy Tone, 
Couch little Matter as they rumble on, 

All Face and Feathers, liketh* Athenian Bird, 
They nothing of ſubſtantial Senſe afford. 

And of that flattering Garnitare bereft, 

An inconſiderable little Something's left. 


3 __—_ 
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(x) All Repetition we know is tedious. 
oOccidit miſeros Crambe repetita Magiſtros, Juv; Sat. vii. 
Hee placuit ſemel, Hec iterum repetita placebit?ꝰ Hor. 


There are many things which will ſcarce bear a ſecond Read- 
ing; But if they do, where a long · ſpun Argument is to be 
heard againſt our Wills, it tires and fatigues our Underſtandings, 
tho? never ſo well worded. I could give too many Inſtances of 
this Nature, which I forbear, to avoid Logomachy amongſt the 
Living, and Reflections on the Dead, for their infipid redious 
long Deſcriptions. But in general, | 


Indodd um Dectumque fugat Recitator Acerbus. 
Niſi Ambitioſa recidat 
Ornamenta- Hor. Art. Poet. 


Not 
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(z) Not that the Subject ſhould be nale ſtript, 
And with no beauteous Ornaments equipt. | 8 
Let it be cloath'd as zeatly as it can, 

But in the decent Habit of a Man. 

Tho? Fancy from ſuch different Subjects takes 

All fort of Furniture that Poems makes. 

Yet what's moſt fine ſhou'd be wrought up with 
Art, 5 bn 2 

And the Great Workman muſt perform his Part. 

The faireſt Murdreſs, when re ſolv'd to kill, 

Adorns her Beauties with the utmoſt Skill: 


* 
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(3) The Beauty of a Poem being goed Deſeriptions, and fine 
Similes, particular Regard ought to be had of them; but ſo 
that a Decorum muſt be obſerved in both. 

But then theſe Ornaments muſt be ſuitable to the Subject 
a Rule which Horace ſo oft inculcates, that of the whole 476, 
Verſes comain'd in his Art of Poetry, above 200 are ſpent in 
ſettling to rights ehe Congruity of the Verſe with the. SubjeF ; 
nay, even in many of his Epiſtles, the ſame is very frequent'y 
inſiſted on, with Variation of the Words, Sentences, Similes, or 
Expreſſions, which che elegant in Him, will not be commended 
in another. 7 5 

Mr. Dryden might be conjoin'd with Waller and Cowley 
alſo, where he attempred a peculiar Piece, as is conſpicuous 
enough in his Religio Laici, and Abſalom and Aobitophel. Bur 
in his Plays he is very frequently looſe, and uſes General ones, 
rather than endeayouring at ſuch as may be Empharically fignifi- 


Among 
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And in another place, 
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(s) Among the Graces, which the Muſes boaſt, 


And without which, Poetic Beauty's loſt, > 


Is choice of proper Epithets, Cexpreſs 

The Poets Mind in Ornamental Dreſs J 

Such as, if poſſible, in one ſole Word, 

May the full Senſe of a whole Line afford, 
WALLER, and CowLEy, had this happy Fate, 
Ta be, beyond Imagination, Great, 


Tho' CowLEy*s Numbers oft have ſoar'd too high, 


Attempting in 700 lofty #rains to fly, 
Whilſt WALLER, in more equal Meaſure ſings, 
And ſbaves the Medium with more level Wings. 


„ — — „ 
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() One of the chicfeſt Excellencics in an Engliſh, Latin, or 


Greek Poem, is the Choice of good Significant Epithers, a thing 

roo careleſsly regarded, For if an Epithet do bur fill the 

Verſe, make it true Length and Feet, we are apt to think it 

ſufficient. . And indeed fo it is to make it Verſe, but nor to give 

it an Excellence. Horace ſays of Orpheus, | 
Auritas 225 canoris 


Ducere Quercus, Carm. lib, 1. Od. xii. 


Audire mag nos videor Duces, © as 

Non Indecoro pulvere ſordides, Lib. 2. Od. 1. 

Stratus humi Palmes viduas deſiderat Ulmos, Juv. Sat. 8, 
Virgil ſays, —nidis referuntque loquacibus eſcas, ſgeaking of 


Birds feeding their Young, Indeed, there is ſcarce an Anctent 


Claſſic, which is not very curious in Choice of good Significant 
Epithets. 


5 i | Nor 5 
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(5) Nor is't permitted by Poetic Lams, 
With Epithets to amplify a Cauſe, 
Loading a ſingle ſabſtantive with two 
Conſimilar Adjectives, when when one would do; 
As if the Yer/e were wrote with greater Stength, 
When eis indeed, but to extend the length; 
Or the wild Faucy to delude with Toys, 
With ratling Volubility and Noiſe. 
50 its Reverſe gives parallel Offence, 
Rendring perplext the true and genuine Senſe. 


282. — os — — 
% This is a Fault very ſeluom to be found in our Latin Claſſics, 

t in our Engliſh Poetry it occurs too frequently, v. g. 

Ev'n ſo the Proud inſulting Ocean raves, 

When Winds drive on tumultuous foaming Waves. 
Here on? of raeſ2 Epithets any appear ſupernumerary, and 
may be ber left ont, than put into the Verſe in Correct Poems ; 
Juvenal mace! lays, 5 9 

A =Metuens Virge jam :rard.s Achilles; Sat. vii. 
Omnem Tiramida tur! Sor. viii. 
Bi: rais may be excilable + Becauſe, rhe wo Adjectives meet 
togecher, there is a relatiu tr two different Things, and the 
Words, Omni, Totus, render'd in Logiuſh, Al, or the Mole, 
make not tHe Defect in either Language, cho' it is one to write 
L --=[errucoja moretur | 

Antiopa erum"1s Cor luctiſicabile falta. Perl, Sat. i. 
The Reverſe is when one Adjettive is connected without Grounds 
to two Subſtantives, as thus in Latin, 

Alternum Puppis latus -vertentibus Ven, 

Arbors incerte———-Juv. Sat. xi. SO Horace,---- 
Quod meretrice Nepos in{11us amica 


Filius. Sat 3. lib. 2. | 
On which ſays the Commentator, Diſplicuit Grammaticalis qui- 
hſdam duo Epitheta uni nomins adj ungi. 


For 
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For want of Particles © explain th Intent, 

Or rectiſie what the Dark Writer meant. 

C) But, as fir Epithets you ſhould ſelect, 
Drawn from the Genuine Cauſe, or near Effet. 
They muſt be as compatibly apply'd, 

As without Fault, the Subject will abide. 
The Stones Inanimate muſt not acclaim, 

Nor Trees th' inconuſtant Amaryllis blame. 
Unleſs ſome liſt ning Eccho's feign'd to make 
Thoſe Trees, and hollow Caves, and Mountains 

| ſpeak, | | 

Becauſe from them reverberates a Noiſe, 

That ſeems articalate, like human Voice. 

Thus Pictures may be ſaid to dictate Love, 

Or any Paſſions, which the Fancy move, 
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(e) Fert animus calidæ feciſſe ſilentia Turbæ, 
Majeſtate mani. Says Perl. Sat. 4. 
And Virgil, ſpeaking of a Pidgeon, poyſing himſelf as it were in 
his Flight, . | 
| Radir iter l:quidum, celeres neq; commovet alas. 
Are fit Examples for us in noble Expreſſions, as well as Epithet; 
ro imitate. 

This is a Fault too frequently committed in onr Engliſh Po- 
etry, and puts the Author to his Trumps many times to give a 
Comment (perhaps far ferch'd roo). to explain his meaning. 
I could quote you ſuch Inſtances of this Nature in reputed good 
Poems, as wou'd amaze you, but 1 forbear, fot the Reaſon, 
abo ve-mention'd, =o— | 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe well painted they may repreſent, 

Such lively Forms, drawn with deſign'd Intent. 
That the nice Stroaks and Lineaments may make, 


The ſilent Image ſeem at leaſt to ſpeak. 


(d) Now, where a Moraliſt deſigns t' explain 
A Bramble's haughty and imperious Reign; 
Language in ſuch Inanimates, ne er makes, 

A Soleciſin, or juſt Decorum breaks. 
For Fables have this Latitude allowed, 
To make their latent Meanings underſtood. 


8 add. £0 2 1 =”, 22 — — - . 0 | 


(d) Inanimate 2 in Fables are allowed to ſpeak, becauſe it 
is the very Nature of a Fable ro be grounded on Fiction, talking 
of one thing, and meaning another. | 


Mutato nomine de te Fabula narratar; 

| x Hor. Sat. I. 1. S. 1? 
Hence they may repreſent Dialogues between Trees, as in the 
Caſe of the Bramble, Judges cap. ix. So in Lucian, and in Æſop 
many Inanimates are repreſented ſpeaking; but in Poetry tis un- 
couth, and rarely commendable, unleſs where rhe whole Poem is 
deſign'd to be Allegorical; as the Hind and Panther, wrote by 
Mr. Dryden, or the like. So in the Homerican Fable above- men- 
tion'd, Frogs and Mice are made to quarrel and challenge each 
other, Sc. Bur as I (aid before, ro make a Wall, a Civud, or 
an Houſe, or the like, reprove, or commend, is intolerable. Yerif 
you obſerve in your reading Engliſh Poems, you will find this 
Error too notorious, and too many Examples of it, by the Con- | 
junction of Epithers, cheats ro the Nature of the Things 


they ought to expreſs, which is tantamount to this Incon- 
gruity. 
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The Mode's aſſum'd by aniverſal Grant, 2 
To make not only Brutes that Reaſon want; 
But ev'n inſenſible Orators declare, 


Cloab'd in diſguiſe, what Truths the Fables bear. 


C) Verſes with uſeleſs Epithets ver cloy'd, 
And Words too ſtiff, or obſolete avoid. + 
For the ſame Words miſplac'd by aukward Sound, 
The Smoothneſs of the Verſes will confound. 

Tho every Line is fram'd with equal Feet, | 
And in right Nambers and Proportion meet ; 
With different Air they ſtrike the Ears and Mind, 


And pleaſe, or grate, as by the Sound inclin'd. 
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(e) Sweeeneſs of Style is ſo requiſite to a perfect poem, that it 


1s impoſſible to be ſo without it, ar d conſequently a Stiffneſs. 


ſuch as I have here mention d, muſt marr the Goodneſs thereof, 
This is rhat which Horace requires. and I oft recommend. 
Poemata dulcia ſunto | 
And others are call'd, Auſtera Poemata. 

Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet Inertes, 

Culpabit duros: Delere jubebit, 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus, 


Hor, Art, Poer, 
However Mr. Milton aſſumes ſo great Liberty (as I have ob- 
ſerv'd in the following Pages) as not only to uſe here and there 
obſolete Words. but frequently and deſignediy ſeems to do it., Verba 
non civitate donata, ſays Quintilian, Words that no body elſe 
preſumes to ule, viz. Aſtounded, Nathleſi Serried Shields, Scath'd 
the Forreſt Oaks. Cc. 1 


Old 
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Old Cnauckx's Language, tho good nervous 
Senſe, ad adn 
None Now can imitate without Offence, 
For, like a Suit unfaſbionably made, | 
His Words by Time and Caſtom are decay'd. 
Tho in His Age ſignificantly wrote, 


And with andoubted Praiſe, approv'd and taught. 


(To be rejected by AroOLLO's Sons, 
Are local Idioms, and the Style of Clowns. 


— 
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(f) Bur when Words are grown out of date, or common Uſe, 
which is the Standard by which they are to be try'd, has reject- 
ed em, Hopkins and Sternhold may as well juftifie ee and for aye 
to be Excellencies in their Rhymes, as others infiſt in defence of 
obſolete Words, I can eaſily imagine how unacceprable it would 
be in common Diſcourſe, lo ſay, Sir I eclep'd you eftſoons, inſtead 
of I calf d you juſt now. And if it would be look'd on as ridicu- 
lous, and affected then, (as undoubredly it would) how much 


more in an Heroic Poem would it be abſur'd ? 


(*) Such Idioms are not pardonable, in a general Poem. He that 
writes {oy may as well inſert Scotch Proverbs, and the Yorkſhire 
Dialett, as Embelliſhments of Poetry. Dolt ſignifies Sot or Block- 
head, but appropriated to Suffolk, and thereby meant Knave and 
Fool conjoind in one, but not ſo known over all England, nor Ire 
land where Poems may be ſuppos d ro be read. Mr. Dryden infone 
of his Poems (I think in Religio Laici) uſes the Word Aigre, but is 


ro give his Reader a Comment to be underſtood, telling him,forc?d 


thatitis a Word us'd, relating to the River Humber, where the 
Tyde flows not in gradually, bur, like a Torrent of Oil, over- runs 
and bears it ſelf above the Surface of the other Water. Now in 
my Opinion he had better us'd anather Word, chan have been ar 
the Trouble of an Interpretation. | 8 
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(2) Nor is it ft, altho by general Vogue, 
A Man may merit to be calPd a Rogue. 
To make the Muſes baſely proſtitute 
Their Honour, in a Language ſo pollute. 
Yet ſome this nauſeous Ribaldry defend, 
And as the true Satyric Wit commend ; 
For want of ſolid Judgment to define, 
What apt Expreſſions ſuit with every Line. 
Satyr ſhould have a been but eaſie Style, 
Be ſharp, yet ſmooth, be witty, yet Genteel. 


The Comic Writers for the Playhouſe Stage, 
As indeed All ſeem Comic in this Age. 
Where Farce the chief Monopoly's allow'd, 


And Few, but merry Tragedies are Good.) 
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(g) All Mankind have a Right to Civility, except Common 
and Notorious Rogues; but yet He that would write a compleat 
Poem, muſt either decline the Characters of ſuch Villains, or 
touch on em in as gocd, but poynant Language as poſſible, 
There was lately wrote a pretty Satyr, calbd the True-born-En- 
2 2 who. is very much in an Error in too manifeſt Raillery. 

e, according to Perſius . | 

Dum cubito tangit, nimi acre, 
55 Deſpuit in mores, ---Sar. 4. | 
For tho” the Sat yr ought to be ſevere, yer it muſt be done with 
a due Decorum, I could mention others, but I leave the 
Reader to judge thoſe Satyriſts He thiuks fit to peruſe, 


For 


* 
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(h) For Selfrad vantage generally chuſe, 
A Pleaſant Subject for a laughing Maſe ; 

Without regard to any Plot but Gain, 
And a full Pit and Box to entertain. 
Few nom write SHAKESPEAR'S, or BEN. JOHNSON'S 

A , 

The nearer Farce, the better ſeems the Play. 
Debauch'd with Trifles, thus a vicious Age, 
Only imbibes the Venom of a Stage. 


After the Plot well laid, and well deſign'd, 
To captivate the Paſſions of the Mind. 
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(Y) As for Criticiſms on the Comedies or Tragedies of rhe 
former, and preſent Age, there have been ſo many, and ſome 
very well done already, that it ſuperſedes my Labour, eſpecially 
the Eſſay on Dramatic Poetry, wrote by Mr. Dryden, which I have 
occaſion oft ro mention here, and alſo Mr. Rymer's Conſiderations 
and Remarks on the Tragedies of the laſt Age ; and Mr. Langhain's 
Account of the Engliſh Dramatic Poets, to all which I mutt refer 
my Reader. Only I'll put All thoſe in mind to carry theſe Ho- 
ratian Rules in their Memories who deſign to write Plays, 


Verſibus exponi Tragici Res Comica non vult. 
Indignatur item privat, & prope Socco 
Dignis Carminibus narrari Cena Thyeſte, 
Singula quæꝗ; locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
c Art. Poet: 
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( The next Endeavour, which Applauſe affor 45 
Is to adapt the Thoughts to proper Words. 
Conjoin the Drama, and tlie Language ſo, 
That by the Dre/s you may the Subject know. 
Not making Ladies martial Weapons wield, 
Or traverſing in Arms the duſty Field 
While Others with Diſdain refuſe © admit, 
An humble General proſtrate at their Feet. 
Begging in military Grandeur leave, 

Tanman himſelf, and be a Woman's Slave. 
It muſt diſpleaſe ſuch Characters to find, 
And ſuch incongruous Modet in Plays conjoin'd. 
Vet even thoſe Plays oft acted with Applauſe, 
Are uncondemn d for ſuch notorious Flaws, 


* 
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(5 I think Mr. — is 3 in the right to 3 — 
Fohnſon's Woman, as a perfect and complear Comedy. And ſo 
He is alſo, when he decries Tragi- Comedy; For there 15 no The- 
atre in the World has any thing ſo abſurd as the Engliſh Tragi-Co- 
medy. A Drama of our own Invention, wherein Marth, Sorrow, 
Honour, Dueling, as it were in ſo many Fits of Bedlam, are re- 
preſented, But how can it be 2 ? | 

a 
Meſtitia eſt oaruiſſe'anno Circenſtbus uno, 
— Populus Res anætus tat 
Panem, & Gircenſes. ——uv. Sat. x: 

The Ancients {ſays Mr. Dyyden) have little of Merriment in 
cheir Comedies. For the 7% yeAooy of the old Gomedy, of which 
Ariſtophanes was chief, was not ſo much to imitate Man, as to 
make the People laugh at an odd Conceit, which had ſome wh at 
aunnatural; or obſcene it. vid. p- 34. * Ea. But Non ſatu 
eſt rifu, Sec. vid. * Sar. x 


Let 
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et 


No that your Numbers in worſe Meaſure flow, 


What? tho' ice Wit, in Lines obſcene may lie, 
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( Let not your Compoſitions be obſcene, ! 
Or if they are, zeatly wrap'd up, and clean. 


Or ate the /eſs Poetic, being ſo. 

But fulſom Bawary is ſo nauſcous grown, 

That only common Strumpets of the Town, 
Bankrupt of Modeſty, by Begg er) preſsd, 

With ſuch angrateful Miantonneſs ſeem pleasd. 


And the Toads Head a latent Pearl ſupply 505 
The filthy Prize ſuch Naſtineſs may breed, 
| As the thrice-valued Treaſure may exceed, . 


ä — _ 
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(0 As for Obſcenity in Poems, it corrupts good Manners, and 
bas a great Influence upon Yourh, and upon that Score ought 
ro be avoided. Bur yet I dont find it Contrary to the Rules of 


Poetry. We have Verſes of this Nature throughout Juvenal, 


and Horace particularly, ————Ludentem laſciva decent, Art. 
Poet. Indeed, Both very often teo bluntly, expretiing Themſelves, 
as may appear to any Reader. When as V/irgil, in that Story of 
Dido and Æneas, Lib, Knead 4, (though ir ended in na better than 
in HMhoring) ayoids all immodeſt Language. Now theſe Rules be- 
ing deſign d rightly to educate Yourh in the Rudimentsof Poetry, 
Nil dictu fedum, viſuve hec limina tangat, 
Intra que Puer eſt. ne Crimina noſtra ſequantur 
Ex nobz Geniti, Juv. Sat, xiv | 

I know 1everal have been pleas d so reflect on the late Lord 
, for Lewd Poems, Such as our Nobles write. 

Vet (as I {aid before) I cannot ſee the leaſt Defect of True Po- 
etry, for the Reaſon of Obſcenity. I have ſeen formerly a Piece 
in Vindication of my Lord's Lewd Poems, or rather in Vindicati- 
on of Poetry, ths? Lewd, Shewing the Subject may he truly Poetical, 


tho! Obſcene, which it is apparent may be to, from rhe Iuſtances 


* 


of Ancient and Modern Poets, | 
22. ; 


And 


bs) | te bene eget 
And ſince the World with various Fields abounds, 


Where you may ſow rich Seeds in pleaſant Grounds. 
Why ſhould you chuſe a Soil, which at the beſt, 
Produces Fruit, that half Mankind deteſt ? 


(1) As different Subjects different Styles require, 
So in one Line the Sexſe ſhould run entire. 


To make a Poem perſect and compleat, 4 
Without oblique and diſproportion'd Feet. | 
As you ſee halting Badgers ſhape their ways, 
By hobling Motions and unequal Pace. 1 
( This adds a very great Grace to Verſe, to carry the Senſe 
entire in one Line, and not let it run into half the next as ma- 
ny (Tranſlators eſpecially) have done (Vidi Sir Stapleton's Tran- 
Naeion of Fuvenal : nay too oft in Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation of S 
1 2 Not only in Englſſu, bur alſo in Latin Poems, this ought 4 
to be avoided, as much as poſſible, although ſome#imes it cannot 4 
In which Caſes, | A 
M Men. ä ä 
— —Veniam petimus dabimuſque viciſſim. 6 
And, Ubiplura nitent in Carmine, non Ego paucis : 
- - Offendar maculs. he AE IVE Ts L 
Mr. Neon in his Piradife loft, is wonderful guilty of this 5 
Fault. But he was a Man of great Worth and Merit, ſo 
aſſum'd to do that which is highly blameable in another. Nay 
very frequently, his Verſes want half a Foot, tho' the whole is 
fo highly valued for being of true Numbers aud Feet, yet not 
Rhyme. | N 
P. 
fe 


For 


Qr 
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For when the Senſe is ſtretenꝰd beyond the End, 
Half-way next Line, ſome following Fault to mend. 
Thoſe Verſes commonly ſo lamely run, 

That the ſmooth Tenour requiſite is Gone. 


(n) Uſe gives the Stamp now to contracted Words, 


Whence Verſe a Sweetneſs more refine affords, 


For, when out- ſtretchd wil an old faſhion'd Ea, 
The Pleaſnre of Poetic Muſic's fled. 

Not that in all ſuch Supplements are naught, 

But only Words where Uſe has mark'd the Fault. 


— 


* — — Ld - — . 
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(m) Multaque ſunt iu honore Vocabula ſi volet Uſus. | 
| | | Hor. de Art. Poet. 


So that according to that Standard we are to be regnlared, not 
only in the Words above-mention'd, but in others alſo. For by 
Poetica Licentia in our Tongue, a Contraction is frepuently 41. 
low'd, in the Words, Ruine, Client, Se ing, Being, ctc. and 
which with a juſt Liberty may be made Mono/ylables, or Diſſyl- 

lebles, ro ſerve a turn. As for the Erhs, and Eds, they come from 
the oln way of Wriring, as we may apparently ſee in the old 
Tranſlations of Books, where the ſame Dialect is unalterably re- 
rain'd ſtill, though ir might be otherwiſe, according to our pre- 
ſent Language, as it is refin*d, if ſo thought fir. And Mr. Maller 
himſelf has not eſcap'd this Fault, 8 


Thy Mighty Fleet would ſtile Thee Lord of All, 
And ride in Triumph &er the Drowned Ball. 


Nay, I cannot ſay, I find one Poem without this Fault in many 
Places — and Mr, Milton very egregiouſly guilty, tho' in 
former Ages it might not be interpreted a Fault. 


On 


44 Licentica Poetica diſcuſs d. 
(») On the /ame Baſis, Rhymes offenſive run, 
With Conſonants, and Vomels uniſon. | 
As thus, who ends one Verſe with. —diſcommend, 
Muſt not in tother uſe the Rhyme, amend ; 
What ? tho' all Rhymes may Uniſons appear, 
And with one Sound, ſeemingly ſtrike the Ear. 


Vet, where the Conſonanrs do diſagree, 


That little Difference may make Harmony; 
Sufficient by nice Ears to be deſery'd, 
If Critically to each Sound apply'd, 
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(un) This is ſo palpable an Error, that almoſt every Poetaſter 
knows it, tho? he will uſe it. But then the Controverſie in this 


Point ſeems to run a little higher. The Ingenious Mr. Denns, 


in one of his pieces of Poetry, wrote in Blank Verſe, as it is uſually 
called. Hopes that by one Maxim he has prov'd Blank Verfe to be 
the only Harmony in Poetry excluſive of Rhyme, becauſe Uniſons 
make no Harmony. Indeed, I ſhould be of his Mind, could He 
prove Poetry to be only Sound, Bur we find Poetry has an Har- 
mony in it, whether you ſpeak ir, or nor, as appears by our be- 
ing affected with the ſilent peruſing of a Poem, Vid, more p. 60, 
What would any Antagonilt ſay to a Lyric Poem without Rhyme ? 
That Lyrics are Poems amongſt all Latin Writers is without 
Controverſie: Bur if we come ro examine Engliſh Writers, was 


' there a Lyric Peem without Rhyme? If not, my Argument holds 


good, that all Poems ought to have Rhyme : If any Lyric be 
produced without Rhyme, I defire to know by what Authority 
t can amongſt us be called a Lyric Poem? vid. The Preface, 


Muſice 


3 


Den 
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(o) Muſic and Poetry two Dreſſes wear, 

Tho like two Twins, they ſimilar Natures bear, 

Yet in each Feature, different Marks you'll ſee, 

Sufficient to aſſure Variety. 7 

Sounds but one way make Paſſage to the Soul, 

And with imperious Stroaks, the Will controul, 

But well-writ Lines iz Poetry ſurprize, 

With an Extatic force both Ears and Eyes ; 

And, as Angelic Eſſences of Light, 

Thro' the antroubled Medium wing their Flight, 

So in the Souls Receſs, a vigorous Muſe, 

May, with dumb Notes, ſubſtantial Charms produce; 


— — — 


—B 
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(o) What I have ſaid elſewhere concernin Lyrics, which are 
nothing properly bur Songs, may be urg'd, 4 2 here. Th, - 


Sit Tibj Muſa Lyrx ſelers, & Cantor Apollo, Hor. 


Thar when Apollo (ings to his Harp an Engliſh Song, tis expected 
He ſhou'd not chuſe Blank Lines to form Tune, or Gompoſition. 
Similitude never making any two Things the Same, though they 
appear wonderfully alike in many Points. All the Senſes, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of many Philoſophers center in Touch, yet 
the different Modes of Operation ariſing from different Organs, 
ſhow a Manifeſt Diſtinction into Five Senſes, though ali ate 
affected by Conract or Impulſe, from an Object. 
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() Minater Blemiſhes, and ſmaller Crimes, 

Conſiſt in the ſame Individual Rhymes, 

Being too oft repeated in a Tract, 

Where the conciſe, Relation of a Fact, 

Ought, without multitudes of Words, texplain 

Its Nature, Circumſtances, and Deſign; 


Another Shift to give a juſt Extent, 
To Verſe, which elſe wou'd want its Complement 
Is, when Comparative Degrees we force, 5 
Without jaſt Grounds to an irregular Courſe, 
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(p) This is a Fault roo frequent amongſt our Principal Poers, 
who rather than ſtudy and endeavour ro alter the Words, and 
change the Senſe, where, according to Horace, 


Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe. 


An Author Tags, as we ſay, the ſame Rhymes at the end of ſeve” 
ral Verſes in the ſame Page over and over again. Such an Au- 
thor does it for the moſt part to gratifie a lazy Humour of Wri- 
ting, or to diſpatch a Work in a prefix d limited Time, by which 
He is reſolv'd ir ſhall be finiſh'd right or wrong, tho? 


Perfettum decies Hic caſtigaret ad unguem. 


Amongſt others, I cannot excuſe Mr. Dryden of this Fault more 
particularly, and becauſe his Genius ſeem'd in an eminent man- 
ner more naturally to /apſe prone into Rhyme, as I may term it, no 
wonder if He gratified his Humour in this point on one ac- 
count or other; nay indeed it feems almoſt an Epidemic Diſeaſe 
amongſt all our Poets, which like a kind Small Pox, leaves ſome, 
tho' but little Deformity amongſt em. ; 
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J) For, if the wanton Fancy roves a while, 


Too prone it bass in a luxuriant Style, 
And fond of pretty Words, the Thoughts Cexpreſs 


Impatient grows, to give as nice a Dreſs, 


So, not the Generous, but moſt Generous Wine, 
In ſtreams moſt Purple flows from every Vine, 
Such Lines the Rymer only can excuſe, 

When Burgundy miſleads the cautious Muſe. 


Thus the glad Maſe, as if ſhe'd drank too large, 
Too oft forgets the Ljmits of her Charge. 
Stumbles, and ſeems to heſitate in Speech. 

Doubling her Words beyond a moderate reach ; 


a. — ——_—— 
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) The Abuſe of the Degrees of Compariſon are too notorious 

in our Engliſh Foetry, we frequently uſing them when no neceſ- 
ſicy requires it, or indeed none is intended. bhr only to gratifie 
the like lazy Humour of Invention I mention'd beforc, by ſub- 
ſtituting another Epithet in the room of that we at firſt defign'd, 
bur cannot uſe for want of half a Foot; as Brisker for Bresk ; 
Greater and Greatoſt inſtead of Great; I am not ignorant that 
Homer himſelf rakes this Liberty in his Works. 
And Horace ſays, Vina languidiora for languida, Carm. 1. 3, Od: 
21, Sc, So Juv. Deterior totos habet illic Fomina mores, Sat. x. 
for Deterrima, in my Opinion, tho? the Commenrtaror ſays, 
Fæmina que ali in rebus eſt deterior, & avara---- as if it were 
meant Fæminarum peſſima, tho“ the Comparative and Poſitive De- 
grees are here forc'd ro be conjoin'd to make an Explanation ; as 
too oft ſuch a Neceſſity is requir'd, to make good ſome of our 
Engliſh Epithets of this Nature. 


T hus 
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Thus When alone the Poſitive Degree, 

In every Point Decorum wou'd ſupply. 

To make tlie Verſe by forcd Expreſſions long, 
That it may run more 2/:bly o'er the Tongue; 
Is but to loſe the Natural Senſe for Sound, 

And with baſe Paint, good Features to confoun d. 


„ 9 * * — * 


(7) Here the Words moſt Generous for Generous, are ſufficient 
Inſtances of ſuch Dctavic, and not juſtifiable by the Ruies of 
Ancient Pocts; but in the General I make this Oblervaiion, that 
when cheſe Degrecs et Compariſon are us'd, viz, Comparative and 
Superlative, there is tor the moſt p art a Subintelligitur in all Latin 
Poets, ro refer the Reader to ſlome preceding or ſubſequent Words 
which imply a Ccirpat iſcn, tho' not expreſs'd plainly as it ought to 
be. Now we trequertiy make a little more Bold with Autho- 
rity of the Ancients, and ſay Alſolutely Better, and Beſt, Hotter, 
Coldeſt, cc. when the Peſiti ve Degree is only intended, and will 
adequarely expreſs the Genuine Senſe and Meaning, without 
theſe Altitudes of Language, as | may term em, 
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2 Seeing 1 have attempred to preſcribe Modes and Rules, I do 
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F NOnſtraint diminiſhes the Muſes Fire, 

And doubtingly I did her, Help require. 
At firſt averſe, unwilling to give Aid. 
She Her Diſlike to my Delign betray d, 


* , 


Oh Bard ! ſaid She, Thou doſt miſtake the Times, 


With ſo much Fly to direct thy Rhymes |, 


For Man's Inſtruction, with that hon End 
But hopleſs View, that Others may amend. 
The Subject Thou haſt choſe is dry and lean, 


Nor can'ſt Thou reap, but mult contented gan. 


Others the Crop, at firſt by Hoxace ſown, 
Enjoy appropriated as their Own. 
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affirm among the reft, Digreſſi-ns, to be the Life and greateſt 
Beauty of Poetry. I hope mine may be allowed me, 
having ſtuck fo cloſe to a barren Subject. Neither can I omir 
owning to the World, how ſenſible I am of the Difadvantage 
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Ros N, M---cxave They were ſure to ſeize, 


All their nice Judgments could ſelect to pleaſe. 
And yet the plainer part they left for Thee, 


Requires no leſs the Grace of Poetry. 
What? frame a Poem where no Love appears ? 


Whereall is Lifeleſs, void of Hopes and Fears? 


Where Pride and Envy have no wege on, - 
No Jealous Hero, or a Killing Pair. | 
Where indiſereetly aiming to be nice; 
You : the World that hate F Din dee, | 


* ee * 
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Life ; Fhar, as He ſays, 1] 
Non mags expreſſi 5 per aenca f ona 
Quams per Vatis opus mores, animiqz Virorum. | 
Clarorum apparent, J. 2. Ep. 2. 

in a Subject They have treated on before me. But We being bb 


infinitely above my Competition, 1 ſhall. be contented if this 


Deſign of mine may be allowed Honeſt, and not II. executed. 
Semper in; Adjunttis, evoq; morabimur aptis. or, Art. Poet. 
Nor are Oigreſſions leſs exeutab'e from the Authority of Ho- 
race, than of that excellent Poet Virgil, who in his Georg ics, fre- 
quentiy makes a Tranſition into another Subject, and taſks high 
in Commendation of his own Country amongſt Rural Affairs. 
For after he has ditcours'd of , ſeveral;Prodigies of Nature, He 
then turns his Style far the Safety of his ae and Com- 

mendat ion of rhe Emperor. 
Dii Patrii indigetes, & Romule, Ve/tagi Mater 
Que Tuſcum Tiberim, & Remana, palatia ſervas, 

 Hunc ſaltem everſo Fuvenem ſuccurrere ſaclo 

Ne prohibete And a little after 


Nor 


of following fü Great Men, who have dada Hue x ro "the 


on e 
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Nor do you-writeretain'd to any Cauſe, 
For which Mankind are bound to give Applauſe. 
And can You hope to pleaſe in this Deſign? 
No---- tho” a God directed every Line. 
Were there not other Themes t excite thy Muſe? 
Oh! hadſt Thou left to Me the Power to chuſe. 
My vigorous Influence had inſpir'd thy Mind, 
With Thoughts as noble, as the Verſe refin'd. 

See, Poet ſee, Thy Country riſing high, 
Fair Albion is the Darling of the Sky. 
Why not invoke my Aid to ſpread Her Fame, 


And celebrate the G2zeat United Name? 
2 7 — — 


Fampridem nobs cali Te Regia, Ceſar 

Invidet, atq; hominum queritur curare triumphos. 

| Georg. lib. 1. 
All foreign Matters to Georgics. Therefore I hope this may ap- 
pear the more excuſable, becauſe of the Notice I take in this 
Book, of the Glorious, Character we have mainrained abroad, 
during the Wars ſince the Revolution. 

This naturally leads me in the next place to exhort my Coun- 
trymen, to preſerve that Reputation They have gain d. And 
ſure after ſuch Inſtances, and the Care of our Neighbours, be- 
cauſe as Horace ſays, 

1. Res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 
if we ſuffer them to be ſwallowed up, we ſhall become the next 
Prey, if poſſible ; yer we ought to be allowed ro think a little of 
eur, Selves, and eur own Intereſts at Home, In which give nie 
leave by an Alluſion ro our Confederates, to apply the Lan- 


o 


guage of Horaes: 


H 2 To 
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To what an Height has Britain rais d her Head ? 
Fountain of Freedom, and the Tyrant's Dread. 
Whenever Force, and lawleſs Power prevails, 
She draws the Sword, only to uſe the Scales. 
Aſſigns to All Their balanc'd Weight of Power, 
The Weak are ſafe, nor ſhall the Strong devour. 
Her Force reſiſtleſs- yet no Neighbour fears, 

No Orphans Cries, or wretched Widows Tears 
Reproach Her Arms---whoſe Sons divizely brave, 
Deſpiſing Conqueſts, only fight to Save. 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges. 
Rees in Ipſos Imperium eſt Tuum 
Virtute, Gens Britannia, Dive, e 
5 Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. Lib. Carm. 1. 
Theſe virtuom Wars, as we may call them, are moſt Noble and 
Tuſtifiable, where we do not proſtitute the Peoples Mony for 
Motives of meer Ambition and Vanity; but it were ridiculous, 
and to the Sbame of a People, if their Government did not ſeek 
ſome Roparat ions for ſuch an Expence of Millions as we have 
made in this laſt Twenty Years War, at leaſt by ſuch juſt 
Acquilicions as the very Treaties with thoſe Allies 
(for whom we fighr) allow and approve. Ce | 
Neither can I doubt, but that thoſe Exhortations will be 
thought Honeſt and Seaſonable, which tend to ſolicite all 
concern'd to a ſpeedy Concluſion of this War, when every Day 
ir becomes more evident that we are in danger of loſing our 
Al by ill Fortune, and have little ra hope or expect much for 
our-ſelves, from the Greateſt Victories, | 


— 


Divinely is an Epither, that ſeldom is properly applyd to anp 
Men but it ever a People could, pretend to follow the Example 
of the Great Heroes of the Univerſe, the Engliſh may be ſaid 
to do it at this time, who in reality lay down their Lives to ſave 


„ The 


others. 
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Poſtrophes before a Conſonan t, 
A Make Poems their compleat Perfection want 
Affect the Reader with ungrateful Sound, 
As in Rough Meaſures manacled and bound. 
But before Vowels rightly plac'd invite, 
And with a warbling Smoothneſs give Delight. 


— — _—_ 
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(a) This is a Liberty frequently raken, both in Latin and 
Engliſh Poerry, tho? not in thoſe which are accounted the Chief 
and Beſt Clatſics; as Virgil, Horace, G . But Ennius and Lu- 
cretius, often abbreviare us before a Conſonant ; as Magnu” via- 
tor, Gc. which makes a Verſe ſtiff and wncourh, Nor does it 
leſs mar the Sweetneſs of Verſes in Engliſh, as is evident by the 
two Verſes hereafter mentioned, 
| Thus: Th* Captain o'th' Ship tho'n Wooden Walls inclos'd, 

T' wondrous Diff cult and Dang'reus Storms's exp0#d, 
New theſe Words ſo printed with Apoſtrophes, look with an- 
other Face when without, As thus, # 

T be Captain of the Ship, tho in Woeden Walls inclos d, 

To wondrous difficult, and dangerous Storms is expos'd. 
This Liberty I obſerve is ſomerimes us'd where it need nor, and 
this is the Fault which I blame in our Engliſh Poetry, not bur 
that it's pardonable ſometimes, though better left out, if it can. 


F 3 For 


1. 
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For Poems ſhow'd with eaſie Me aſares glide, 

And in ſmooth TraQs un- interrupted ſlide. 

If one Rough word the grateful Warbling ſpoil 

( Or a ſtiff Spondee ( as it were) recoil. f 

How do they Halt, as with Benumneſs ſeiz d. 

And with a ſudden Stumbling are ſurpriz d. 
Thus have I ſeen a Nimble Heming ſteer, 

His ſteady Feet o er Ice with full Career. | 


Till, when:repuls*d by unexpected ſtop, 1. 


The Bya/s'd Artiſt wanting ready Prop; 
Was whirl'd by circular, uneven Strain, 


— . ——— a —ĩ—ů—ů— — — f — —ẽ——— — 


Esrgliſ Spendees. See more of this Subject, page. 3 

I know {ome Criticks are of Opinion, that Virgil himſelf us d 
Spondees in the firſt place deſignedly, as an Elegancy. But 
I never met with any Satis factory Reaſon, but a bare Opinion, 
or rather Affectation of a fond Commentator to interpret it ſo. 
Horace calls ſuch Feet Spendeos Stabiles, which the Commenta- 
tors render Graves and Tardos, in Oppoſition to Pe; citus, i. e. 
Pes celeriter currens, qui cito promitur, præſertim fi cum Spondæo 
rardo comparetur, Hor. Art. Poet. v. 255. Now that this apparent 
Tardity can add a Grace ro a Verſe that runs on clear, and 
warbling till ir come to the Fifth Foot, is not poſſible for me to 
conjecture, Aliud penes fit Alios Fudicium, N Enos 


* berter than Del'cate, Mod rate, "Cruc*ble, Gen'rour, to make em 
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© Another Caution which I here preſcribe, 
T enhance the Fame of the Poetic Tribe. 


Is, that Trilenear Rhymes they would refuſe, 
ind ſparingly their Six. foot Meaſures uſe. 

Yet, when a Noble Paragraph they'd end, 

Th' unwonted Feet not only not offend ; 

But with a mighty Beauty fill the Place, 

And finiſh with an oraamental Grace, 


Next to theſe little Peccadillo's add, 
A Fault too oft in vulgar Poems made. 
AETAIR _ . — — 


(e) I obſerve that many Poets, and Mr. Drydes eſpecially uſes 
Trilinear Rhymes, when they need not. Now this Rule relating 
only to Engliſh Metre, I conceive it ought to admit of ſome Li- 
mitation, that is, where it is evidently plain, that a Good Line 
might eiſe be loſt, or ſpoil'd, and the Senſe marr'd, but if ſuch a Su- 
per-additional be inſerted to gratifie the Author in placing a ratling 
[Epithet, which is frequently the Caſe, to make a notable Tyiſo- 
norous (as I may call it) Rebound. then you had better alter the 
Senſe, and make only a Bilinear Rhyme. With the like Limi- 
tation as to Engliſh Metre ought your Verſus Seſquipedales to be 
inſerred, tho? in Latin Heroics they are wholly required) $0 
much do our Sentiments differ from the Ancient Roman Mode. 


E 4 As 


56 Licentia Poetica difcufs'd. - 
As when a Word's plac'd in one Line or more, 
T' expreſs the Relative Senſe of two before. 
(a) An odd Connexion ſo to both's apply'd, ; 
That near to perfect Nonſenſe tis ally c. 
Therefore Weigh nicely, Poize a Sentence wen 2 
Leſt hidden Imperfections it conceal. | 
Before you hearken to the fluttering Noiſe, | RS, 
Tt ſeems to give concordant to the Voice. 93 
Try if the proper Senſe be right or wrong, 
Tranſlated from the Greek or Latin Tongue. 
Whether the words were ever Angliciz d, 
Or by Diſ-uſe, as obſolete deſpis d. 
If not on firm Foundations you have built, 
Free from the Cenſure of imputed Guilt. 
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(4) This is a Fault creeps frequently on Common Scriblers, 
when by a kind of Surprize, as they call it, They join two in- 
competent Natures, as it were, together, viz. Hot and Cold (as 
in the Inſtance here recited) to produce the Same Effect. This | 
proceeds from a careleſs and heedleſs Temper, and not excuſable 
even in many Latin Poets, for which the Grammarians have 
been forc'd ro Invent Divers Figures, call'd the Art of Rhetorick to 
ſupport Their Blüuders. As thus, 

The Frozen and the Torrid one, 

Darting Inflammatory Vengeance down, 

From the Suns feorchi ng and enli vening Rays, 

Deaths frequent ver the envennom'd Air diſplays. 
Moſt of thoſe odd Antitheſes which we meet with in Poetry afford 6 
rco many Examples to be here i inſerted. 


„. 
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(e)In the ſame Rank I doable Rhymes muſt'place, 
An Epic Poet's Scandal and Difgrace. 0e 
Becauſe Diſſyllables are made intrude, © 
Where one ſole- final Cadence ſhould conclude. - 
In Lyrics, as in Ballads, two may paſs, . 
But where the Lines require Majeſtic Grace. 
None but Stentorian Poets ſtretch their Throats, 


To make full Numbers Eccho doubled Notes. 


8 * 


n 
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(e) This is a Notorious Error in all Heroic or Epic Poetry, for 
I lay it down as an undoubted Maxim, That in Engliſh Metre, 
as near as poſſible Tou can, All Verſes ought to have Five Feet, and 
no more. Now this odd Foot looks like a Cat's Paw, inſerted 
never for any Good, but to ſpoil the Grace of the poem. This 
is a Fault in Engliſp, tho? an Ingredient of a Latin Poem, and 
ſach a Fault as 1 never met with ever Cenſur'd before, not- 
withſtanding the many Critics who write, and animadvert on 
Poerry. It were endleſs for me to cite Examples of this Nature 
ſometimes from the Beſt of Poets, who unawares are catch'd in 
this Labyrinth, but in Songs and Madrigals any thing is allow- 
able. I find this Fault not only in Rhyming Poetry, but even in 
the Great Milton himſelf, who ought to ſtick cloſe to the Five 
Foot Numbers, though frequently He runs Five Foot and an half 
v. g. Speaking of the Fallen Angels. | 

For theſe Rebellions here their Priſon Ordain d 

In utter Darkneſs ! Lib. i. Parad loſt,----Again. 
And High Diſdain of Senſe of injur'd Merit, ib. 
That durſt diſlike his Reign and Me preferring, ib. 


It were endleſs to ſelect ſo many of theſe Feet, equal ro Double . 


Rhymes in Others, which ſpoil a Regular Compoſition of a Poem 
and ought to be avoided. | 


This 


| 
1 


9) This is a Fault Arolxo thinks not fit, 
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Ai 


Without juſt Reprehenſion to admit. 
Nor in your Lines long Decompoſits place, 
Tub-preaching Eloquence does Verſe diſgrace. , 


fr > + 


g) Nor any Latin Words with Engliſh mix, 


A ſtubborn ſupplemental Rhyme to fix. 
— — — - 


) Decompoſits, or Decompeſita, are Words made by the 
Conjunction of three or four, and reduc'd into Ore in the Sig- 
nificatton. ' Of which you have an Inſtance before-menrion'd in 
rhe Greek Tongue, viz. Bdlezyomvparic, fignifying the Fight 
of the Frozs and Mice j from BzrTe#:©- Rana, a Frog, Mos Mus, 
a Mouſe, and MA pugno, to Fight. This is accounted an Ex- 
cellence in the Greek Tongue, but as yet it is not adopted into 
EngliſhFavour. 1 3 oe: 
As in the Example following in Engliſh, 


* - 
" 1 ; - 
1 1 CY _— 9 PA a. 
— eat dar eta gace! a „ 


None manag'd Things with a Demurer Face, 
T' explain Soul- Saving Sin Confounding-Grace. 


(g) This is a Fault yet retain'd amorgft ſome Indifferent Poets, 
whom I leave as Indifferent ill, if they will not be advis'd to | 
the contrary, It was an Error very much in Vogue in the laſt | 
Age, which I therefore would have refin'd in This. Not bur | 
that there are ſome Words which from the Latin are very pro- 
per, becauſe Uſe has Angliciz'd ?em, viz. Decorum, Genius, Spe- 
cies, &c which may be not only Lawfuly, but very Elegantly 
inſerted in Poems, tho? tis very improper to make them, or any 
other Latin Words part of a Verſe, or an Expletive Sentence, as 1 


may call it. | 
Avyo.d 
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Y Avoid with eaſie Terms the Did and Doch, 
Since Modern Wit refin'd excludes them both. 
For tho the Preſent or Imperfect Tenſe,” 

Makes not abſurd, or mars the Genuine Senſe. 
Vet, as our. Language now the purer grows, 
The Perfect Greater Excellency ſhows. 


— 2 — 
3 — 


— 


(hb) The Beſt of Our Poets have been frequently Guilty of this, 
and think it no Fault. Neither do I eſteem it ſo, but Compa- 


ratively. Mr. Dryden, in chat Excellent Deſcription of his Spa- 
niſh Bull, mention'd pag.. ſay 


Wich nodding Front a While did daring ftand-- 


When as if he had chang d the Senſe Daring ſtood had 
been much better. So Did talk, and Doth laugh, is much leſs 
commendable than to ſay, Laugh'd or Talk d. This has never 
been yet obſerv'd as an Error before, tho bur ſmall, as I know 
af, and is excuſable, where it not immediately foregoes the Verb. 
But where it immediately preceeds it, it looks but like a kind of 


a Botch, becauſe not Conſonant to the Purity of our Language, 


as now, cultivated and refined by Words from other Languages 
Angliciz'd, Tho? our Language be a mixture of many others, 
and that Critics are apt to attribute great part of its Purity ta 
the Product of the French; yet I beg leave to diſſent from Them, 
becauſe the Perfection of our Language ſeems to be derived ra- 


ther from the Latin, than the French Tongue, nay any other 


Tongue whatſoever, witneſs the Words ending ion, ient, and the 
like. Beſides foreign Tongues ſeem ſo far fram conveying us an 
Elegancy in Relation ro Rhyme, that you ſeldem meet with a 
Poem, even of Bozleau, and the beſt Wits of France, but what 
have the notorious Imperfections of double Rhyme. 


But 
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ay But ire all, the beſt and prightet Gem, - 
Conſpicuous in Arorro's Diadem. | 
Is when your Lines with equal Vigour run, 
Expreſſive of as vigorous Actions done. 
Thus to delineate PhilomePs Complaint, 
(k) The Poet ſhould the very Paſſion paint. 
As if he wept with ſympathetic Tears, 
To learn her Grief, and tell her anxious Cares. 


— — 


(i This I look upon to be the greareſt Grace and Perfection 
in Poetry, to make the Deſcriprions exact, and Naturally cor- 
reſpondent to the Thing you deſctibe. But then you muſt fol- 
low the Rule above directed, not to make em too long. If I were 


to compare our Engliſh Poerry with that of the Ancient, I 


think We are not inferior to Them in the leaſt. See the De- 
ſcriprion of Content in Prince Arthur. The Deſcription of rhe 
Creation in Parad. loſt, Lib. vii. Of the Sea Fight in Mr. Walter. 
Of Hell in Mr. Cowley, '&c. All which, beſides many others, ſeem 
rw be admirably well done, vid. Hor. Sar. vii. lib. 2. verſib. 98, 

Iod. 

Oris a certain Rule in Imitation, that thoſe who would do it 
well, muſt endeavour to make the Paiſion, he defi igns to Imitate, 
his Own,'; Like the Philoſopher, who ſaid no Man could bet- 


ter deſcribe a Storm, than he thar had been in it: — Hence Ho- 


race ays, 


se vn me flere dolendum eſt 

Primum Ipſi Tibi Arr. Poer, And Perſius 
verum nec nocte paratum 

Plorabit qui me volet incurvaſſe Quereld, 


Ovip 
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O) Ovi among the fam'd Poetic Tribes, ; 


The Greyhounds ſwift Activity deſcribes ; 


With ſuch bold Strokes, ſo acurately fine, 
That you may read Perfection in each Line. 
So nicely He the Motions repreſents, 

Th” oblique Mearders, and fallacious Feints, 
Of the Purſu'd, and the Purſuers Force, 


That ev'n the Fancy ſeems to run the courſe. 


Let beyond this, with curious Eye regard, 


The matchleis Merit of the Mantuan Bard. 


* — — 2 — 


. (1) It may not be amiſs to let the Reader ſee Ovid's Deſcrip- 
tion of a Greyhound hunting the Hare. 


Ut can in vacuo Leporem cum Gallicus arvo 

Vidit, & hic pradam pedibus petit, Ille Salutem. 

Alter inhæſuro ſimilis, jamjamg; tenere 

Sperat, & extento ſtringit veſtigia roſtro. 

Alter in ambiguo eſt an ſit comprenſus & Ipſis 

Morſibus eripitur, tangentiaq; Ora relinquit, I. 1. Mer. 
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(i) But above all, the beſt and brighteſt Gem, 
Conſpicuous in ArolLo's Diadem. 
Is when your Lines with equal Vigour run, 
Expreſſive of as vigorous Actions done. 

Thus to delineate Philomel's Complaint, 

(k) The Poet ſhould the very Paſſion paint. 

As if he wept with ſympathetic Tears, 

To learn her Grief, and tell heranxious Cares. 


_— _ Os 


— — 


(i) This I look upon to be rhe greateſt Grace and Perfection 
in Poetry, to make the Deſcriptions exact, and Naturally cor- 
reſpondent to the Thing you deſcribe. But then you muſt fol- 
low the Rule above directed, not to make em too long. If I were 
to compare our Engliſn Poetry with that of the Ancient, I 
think We are not inferior to Them in the leaſt. See the De- 
ſcription of Content in Prince Arthur. The Deſcriprion of the 
Creation in Parad. loſt, Lib. vii. Oi the Sea Fight in Mr. Waler. 
Of Hell in Mr. Cowley, &c. All which, beſides many others, ſeem 
rb'be admirably well done, vid. Hor. Sat. vii. hb. 2. verſib. 98, 

” 100, | | 

(Oris a certain Rule in Imitation, that thoſe who would do it 
well, muſt endeavour to make the Paiſion, he deſigns to Imitate, 
his Own,'; Like the Philoſopher, who ſaid no Man could bet- 
ter deicribe a Storm, than he that had been in it: Hence Ho- 
race ſays. | | DIET»: 


— 


Se v me flere dolendum eſt 

Primum Ipſi Tibi Art. Poet. And Perſius 
verum nec nocte paratum 

Plorabit qui me volet incurvaſſe Quereld, 


Ovip 
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OJ) Ovip among the fam'd Poetic Tribes, 
The Greyhounds ſwift Activity deſcribes ; 
With ſuch bold Strokes, ſo acurately fine, 
That you may read Perfection in each Line. 
So nicely He the Motions repreſents, 

Th' oblique Mearders, and fallacious Feints, 
Of the Purſu'd, and the Purſuers Force, 
That ev*n the Fancy ſeems to run the courſe. 


a Let beyond this, with curious Eye regard, 
- The matchleis Merit of the Mantuan Bard. 
b - (1) Ir may not be amiſs to let the Reader ſee Ovid's Deſcrip- 
0 tion of a Greyhound hunting the Hare 
ö Ut cans in vacuo Leporem cum Gallicus arvo 
Vidit, & hic prædam pedibus petit, Ille Salutem. 
"Mz Alter inhæſuro ſimilis, jamj amꝗq; tenere 
, Sperat, & extento ſtringit veſtigia roſtro. 
bf Alter in ambiguo eſt an ſit comprenſus & Ipſis 
9 . Morſibus eripitur, tangentiaq; Ora relinquit, I. 1, Mer. 


62 Licomia Poetica diſcuſs d. 
( See how the War- Horſe paws the duſty Plains, 

Chumps on his Bit, and ſhakes his ſhackling Reins. 

Or with wide Noſtrils ſnuffs the ambient Air, 

Szorts with Diſdain, and ſmells impending War. 

( Nay even a Childiſh Top, deſcrib'd by Him, 

With ſuch Pathetic Lines, and fo ſublime. 

Seems the attentive Reader to enchant, 

Nor does anatural Decorum want. 


11 


— ww Seo 


** 1 


(m) Virgil ſeems wonderfully Great and Happy in his Deſcri- 
ptions of all kinds whatever, of which I ſhall inftance but Two. 
I oblerve He uſes the Word Sonipes rather than Equus with an 
Epitbet, when He deſcribes a War-Horſe, or any ſtately Horſe 

- wounded, or in Action. N N 


Stat Sonipes, & frona ferox ſpumantia mandit, En. 4. 
Inſultans Sonipes, & preſſis pugnat habenis, 

Huc obverſus & buCmmmm_ | 

Sonipes ictu furit arduus altaque jactat, 
Vulneris impatiens erecto Pectore crura. An. I. xi. 


Where by the word Snipes rhe very Action ſeems to de expreſt, 
() I's impoiſible ro deſcribe the hipping of a Top more tinely 
than Virgil has done, En. lib. vii. | 


Seu quondam terto volitans ſub Verbere Turbo, 
Quem Pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum, 
Intenti ludo exercent, Ille actus habenis 
Curvatis fertur Spatiis, ſtupet inſcia turba, 
Impubeſque manus mirata volubile Buxum. 


Meamy expreſs'd in my opinion by Perſius comparatively, 
nu, torquere flagello, Sat. 3. 
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ct hay Fi a and fon, 
Bears cloſe, when He deſcribes the Span Ball. 
Who with a Curlid black Head above the Reſt, 
And Dewlaps hanging from His Brarny C heſt, 
With Nodding Front awhile Did daring ſtaud, 
And with His jetty Hoof ſpurs'd back the Sand, 
Such excellent Embelliſhments as/Theſe, 
Muſt without * the ſharpeſt Critic pleiſe. 


. 
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Next to theſe Cautions fix d Fay every Line, 
2 which True Poet ry becomes Divine. 


+4 vas 


3 The Object I could firſe diſtinctiy view 
A tall ſtraight Trees which on the Waters flew, 

ine on their Sides, inſtead f Leaves did grow, 
Which gather d all the Breath the Minds could blow: 
And at their Roots grew floating Palaces, 

I haſe out-blow'd Bellies cut the yielding Seas. 

Mont. Came they alive or dead upon the Shore ? 

Gvy.. Alas, they liv'd too ſure; I heard them roar. 
All turn'd' their Sides, an d toeacb other ſpoke, 
I ſaw their Words break. out in Fire and Smoke. 
Sure tis their Poice that thunders frem on bigh, 


Or theſe the younger Brothers of the SH. | 
| ( P ; Pos- 
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(?) Po £TIC SPECiEs ſhould be weigh'd by Bl 
Each kind of Verſe poigd in the proper Scale. 

"Tis not uneven Lines Pindarizs make, 
Where Rhymes with frequent Interruptions break, 
But *tis the Noble Style which PIN DAR wrote, 
Expreſſive of as excellent a Thought, | | 
That makes Him juſtly valu'd'and admir'd, 

In Imitators th* Only Thing Deſir'd. 

Tis true if any where Great PIN DAR Lives, 
And in our Engliſh Verſe again ſurvives, 

By Tranſmigration in Another Shape, SARA 
SPRAT'S. Rage of Athens ſeems His Soul t' enwrap. 


— — — 


— 


this Citation out of Horace, Carm. lib. Iv. Od. 2. 
| Pinarni quiſquis ſeudet emular, 

—Cerxatis ope Dedalea 

Nititur pennis, vitreo dana, 

Nomina Ponto 

Monte decurrens velut Amnis imbres 

Quem fuper notas aluere ripas 
FPervet, ene r ruit Brofundo, 

Pindarus ore, Kc. 


In This whole Ode throughout verfe@ly-i is contain' the Joſiy 

Style and Majeſty of Verſe, in which Pindarics ought to be 

writ, to which very few Eyglifſo Imitators attain, I have bere 

a large Field of Cririciſms relating to the Living and the Dead, 
bur I ſhall not mention any ar preſent. 
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I cannot War; deſcribe te Fame ot P indovies, dt ha by 
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i) Nor can I D&YDEN, MILTON” sNames omit 
Both i in their Agereſplendent Lights of Wit. 
Tho? MiLrox had th* Advantage above all, 
If we Blank Lines True Poetry can call. 


Becauſe not fetter'd, neither cramp'd by Rhyme, 
He'd room to make his Language more fl ublime. 
"Tis true the Fiction's wonderfully done, 
And the whole Clae of Thoughts compleatly ſpun; 
But like an Image caſt in Curious Mould, 

Tho tis compos'd of finely-poliſh'd Gold, 

Yet wants that Breath of Life to make It live; 


114 


Which ſhould right Fn: and true 1 S p 


+ * 2 
* # _ 


WC) Mr. Dryden's Opinion wi Rhyme does not generally ob2 
tain, is becauſe Our Poets write ſo Ill in it, page 24. of his Eſſay 
on Dramatic Poetry. And in another Place he ſays, That the 
Neceſſity of a Rhyme never forces any but Bad or Lazy Writers to 
ſay what They would not otherwiſe, page 41. For — alone does 
not conſtitute Verſe. Thoſe of the Ancients in Greek and Latin, 
conſiſted in Quantity of Words and Number of Feet. But when 
by the Inundation of the Goths and Vandals into Italy, New Lan- 
guages were fintroduc'd, and barbarouſly ming'd with the 
Latin (of which the Iralian, Spaniſh, French and Engliſh, 
and the Teutonic are Dialects:) A new way of Poeſy was pra- 
Ctis'd, and the Eaſtern People have us'd it from all An- 
tiquity. This new Way conſiſted of Meaſure, or Number of 
Feet and Rhyme, The Swcerneſs of Rhyme and Obſervation 
of Accents lupplying the Place of Quantity 1 in Words, vid. Eſſay, 


page 42. 
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(ry For fine Romances may be made the fame, 
If but rhe Printer pleaſe to fer the Frame. | 
And Declamations ty'd to Meaſur'd Feet, 

May yield an Harmony as truly ſweet. 

(5) But how can ſuch Exactneſs Fancy Raiſe, 
More than looſe Proſe, and undeſign'd for Lays ? 


nt Mad 


— — 


(fy How far Rhyme ought to be obſerv'd in our Engliſh Poe. 
try, to give it a Sweetneſs, may be eaſily dedue d from what 
Reafons I have cited out of Mr. Dryden's Efay, To which Tadd' 
more from Experience of other Nations, as (ſays He) No Man # 


tyed in Modern Poetry to obſerve any farther Rule in the Feet of bis 


Verſe, bit that They may be Diſſyilables, Trochee, Spondee, or Tamabic; 
Only ho-4 oblig d to Rhyme. Neither do the German, French, 
Iraliun, Sani acknowledge; or very rareiy, any ſuch kind of 
Poetry as Blank Verſe amongſt Them, page 42. But I think 
his Notion of Diſhlables erroneous, as I elſewhere give my 
Reaſons. | 
The Advanrages that a Writer of Blank Verſe has to enlarge 
His Expreſſions, having been ſpoke of before, It will appear by 
the following Examples how much Difference in the. Excellency 
of. Both there. is. Mr. Milton deſcribing Satan, ſays Lib. 1, 
Parad. loſt.. 1385 . 
FPorthwith upright He rears from off the Pool 


His mighty Stature. — 
Then with Expanded Wings He ſteers His flight 
Alott, incumbent on the Dusky Air. 

Me, D7yden on the lame Subject ſays, 

With Wings expanded Wide Our Selves we'll rear, 
And fly Incumbenr on the Dusky Air. 


Now: it death appear in this Particular which can 
tlaim Preheminence. Mr. Milton has done ir without, and 
Mr. Dryden with Rbhyme. Now to me a far greater Sweetnefs 
in Relation to our Engliſh Poetry, ſeems to ariſe from Rhyme. 

fc 7 Words 


State of Innocence. 


E 
4 
C 
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i) Words bear Authority from Common Uſe, 
Proper, or not, as We that Stamp produce. 
And the fame Uſe will ne'er direct a Mode 
Of Verſe, that deviates from the Common Road 


; Now, tho the Greet and Latin Poets writ, 
No Verſe that did ſuch gingling Rhymes admit: 


We're no more bound thoſe foreignSteps to trace; 
s || Thanto go live in each reſpective Place; 

od Obey their Laws, or in their Habits dreſs, 

h, Becauſe They different Poetry profeſs. 

ik If ſo, you may as ze alouſly defend, 


ay 5 : 8 | 
I Alt Verſe ſhowd with Spondaic Meaſures end. 
5% | 
y deen eee 
* (t) The old Maxim Horace teaches us -Si volet Uſus--- is a 


Rule neceſſary to be obſery'd in Poetry of all Nations, becauſe 
as the Language of all Nations alters, irs Elegancies or Defor- 
mities appear. 

Muitaque ſunt in honore vocabula And 
Verborum vetus interit ætas, Hor. Art. Poet. 
are ſufficient Teſtimonies of the right Meaſure of judging what 
Words and Expreſſions are proper to be retain'd or rejected. 
know ſeveral defend Mr. Milton for uſing obſolete Words, as I 
have elſe where obſerv'd; but I never found any juſt Reaſon 
ſor ĩt, unleſs it be to juſtifie AﬀeRation ro the higheſt degree. 

All I can ſay more muſt be in purport the ſame which Mr. 
Drydem ſays in His Preface to the Rival Ladies. Shakeſpear was 
the firſt who en pub ea into which the Engliſh 
Tongue ſo naturally ſlides, chat in writing , Proſe tis hardly to 
Need. cha 


eee pr e All 
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All Nations have their Cuſtomary Laws, 
Which, grounded often on a ſecret Cauſe. 
Amongſt themſelves erect ſet, Forms of Speech, 
And various Languages by Cuſtom teach. 
Now, as our Engliſb Bards thought fit of Old, 
(u) In Rhymes Aporro's Oracles t unfold. 
And by a Series of a long Deſcent, F 4 IE 
Others conjoint, purſu'd the ſame. Intent. 7 : — 
Why ſhou'd One Man, tho bleſt with Thoughts | 


Divine, 
To his nem Turn known Trats of Wit confins ? ? 


Why change the Current of the common Stream, , 
(x) To Aggrandize a Pole Poetic Theme ? . 
£445 

C 
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() The Excellency and Dignity of Rhy me was never LT 
Full till Mr. Waller taught it. He firſt made Writing caſily an 
Art. Firſt ſnew'd us to conclude the Senſe moſt commonly in 
Diſticks, vid. pag. 40, 41. which in the Verſe of thoſe before 
Him, runs on for ſo many Lines together, that the Reader is 
our of Breath to overtake it. The great Eaſineſs of Blank 
Verſe renders the Poet too luxuriant. He is tempted to ſay many 
Things, which might better be omitted, or at lealt ſhur up in V. 
fewer Words, &c, Sce more ibid. a 
(x) Mr. Dryden i is pleaſed to ule the like Büpreffon relating th 
ro Blank Verſe, At moſt (ſays he) 't but a Poetic Proſe, a Sermo liry 
Pedeſtri, and « ſuch, not unfit for Comedies,” where I 'achnowledge m 
Rhyme to be improper, page 42 of his Eſſay (Nay, if you will rake an. 
his Judgment, and perhaps now (extinu amabitur Jdem) -Von Pa 
will, tho if alive, You would have envy'd him, or ſlighted bis 
O pinior,) He farther adds, - Heroie Rhyme is neareſt Nature, a 
1 —— the Nobleſt Kind of Modern Verſe.” Blanl Verſe 1r-acknowledg'd for 
to be too low for a Poem; ndy more, for a Paper of Verſes :" How:ynuch 
more for a Tragedy. Thoſe who would be farther -lavisfied in 
the Defence of Rhyme, had beſt read the Eſſay above-mention'd, 
and the Authors He thefe cites in Vindicationof Rhyme. 


Where the Expreſſions Coarſe and Rural ſeem. 


Whilſt little Birds with amorous Delight, 
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(y) Nor can I all True Paſtorals eſteem, 


Damon with bellowing Herds, and bleating Flocks, 
With Daphnis, Milk-pails, and the Shepherd's C rooks, 


Are proper Language for a Paſtoral, 


But yet to give Perfection, that's not all. | 
Under the Rural Converſation ought, — 
Something to be moſt Exquiſitely taught. 
What Comprehenſive Scenes of Innocence, 
That quiet State does to Mankind diſpence. 


Enchant the lining Ears, and charm the Sight, 
Where anxious Swainsin Melancholy Groves, 
Own and «boſom their unpitied Loves. 


TE 
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(»). Some Writers of Paſtorals think it enough ro put Rural 
Expreſſions and Words, without conſidering the Defign ſuch 
Verſes ought to carry with them. Thus ſome form a Paſtoral into 
a Funeral Poem, whoſe whole Reſult can be no more perhaps 
than this, vix. To tell us that Pan, or a Shepherd of Great Quas 
lity is Dead; which is a very incongruous Application, in as 
much as the Noble Endowments and Qualifications of Princes 
and Great Men can never be ſuitably drag'd, as it were, into a 
Paſtoral Diſcourſe, or adapred to the Characters of a Shepherd 
or Shepherdeſs, and ſo in many other Caſes, vid. Mr. T---s late 
Paſtoral on the Admirals beating the French at Sea, a pretty Place 
for a Paſtoral on the Water | 

Hinc placidr coeunt Immitia, 
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Tho? now it oft in P aſtorals appears, 

That Cordon can talk of State Affairs. | 
Play the right Courtier, prom!ſe and conſent, - 
To do ten Thouſand Things He never meant. 
Then to his Country-houſe again retire, 

And his fat Lambs, and wanton Kids admire. 


This unproportian d Method 1 condemn, 
Which makes all Paſtarals incoherent ſeem. 


Where, if with Genuine Stile, and Art compos d, 


Surprizing Turns of Fancy are diſclos d. 
Eclogues ſtrange Raptures, and ſtupendious Charms, 
Seem to obtrude into the Reader's Arms. 
By which the Soul's zaveigled to believe, 

No Pleaſure can ſuch Satislaction give. 
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(* This happens frequently, when a Paſtoral is made to re- 


prelent ſome great Perſon, under the Name of a Shepherd (an In- 


congruity J jut now mention d) contending fot. Superiority over 
his Brethren Herdimen. Then he immediately is made to turn 
Politician to get the Better, or at deaſt, to make good che Great 
Character rhe Writer of ſuch Paſtorals has invented. Now He 
that would ſtick to true Paſtorals, let him conſider, the Subject, 
the Stile, and Intent (if he can fathom it) of VirgiPs Eologues, 
and he cannot err ĩu Imitation, though he may fail in attaining 
to that lame Perfection. Vd. Hor. Lib. i. Ep. x. | 


See 
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Amongſt the numerous Sorts of Verſe ve find, 
{s) Barleſque's. the eaſieſt Task of any kind. 
But a Virgilian Traveſitie to write, 

Or Hudibraſtic Poetry indite. 

Requires quick Parts, and a ſagacious Brain, 
For Thoughts, ſo devious from the common Strain. 
"Tis true, this Style is frequently eſſay d, 

And pretty Schemes of Choice Burleſques are laid. 
But when the Brat into the World is brought, 

It proves th Abortive Product of a Thought. 

The Life, the Vigour, and the Spirit's gone, 

And we enjoy but Senſeleſs Rhymes alone. 

Such as wou'd hardly in a Ballad pals, 
Much lefs deferve the Fame of Hadtbras. 

For Solid Senſe, Emphatic Turns of Wit, 

BurLER has ſo inimitably writ. 


— __—_— 
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(a) Burleſque, as being a part of Satyr, cannot but be very 
eaſie (as I have obſerv'd elſewhere in Conſiderations on Satyr.) 
Bur then in our Age there are two ſuch as are ſcarce to be imi- 
tated, which is Virgil Traveſtie, being a Burleſque Tranflation 
of two Books of Virgil's Enes: And a Poem call'd Hudibras, 
ſufficiently known to all Mankind of any Literature, which is an 
Original hardly ever to be tolerably copy?d, containing ſuch pro- 

-digious. Efforts of Wir, and Solid Reaſon roo, in Noble Expreſ- 
fions,-couch'd in a Daggrel Dreſs, that it makes it too difficult 
to compoſe a Parallel, | ; 
| G4 Again, 


—d 
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| Again, *tis very difficult to make, 
True Panegyric, void of all Miſtake, 


Either th' Encomiums are too mean and low, 
Or elſe the Characters too fulſom grow, 


(©) So hardit is to ſteer in Middle Ways, 

When we attempt that noble Subject, Pꝛaite. 
But when Satyric Wit we exerciſe, 

We eaſie Schemes of Raillery deviſe. 

Prompt Nature flies precipitate to Ill, 

And ſtrait envenoms the Poetic Quill. 

Whilſt with Fatigue, and a /aborious Flight, 
Commendatory Characters we Write. 


— 
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In Burleſque, moſt commonly Raillery, and Foul Defamation 
is publiſn'd, and preſently call'd Satyr, and ſo ler it paſs amongſt 
Scriblers, and common Ballad makers, but ir's very diſingenuous 
ro inſert Ill Language, or Vile Characters in Poems : What 
Perſi us calls mordax verum, as Sat. 1, | 
Teneras mordaci radere vero- 
And Juvenal, Tocos mordentes, As. 
Conviva Joco mordente facetus, Sat. ix. 
muſt be limited, as he directs. Thar is, you mult be, 
Salibus vehemens intra Pomeria natis, | 
That is, ſays the Commentator, Non Ruſtics, & inter 
baras nat Joch, ſed urban, 8 elegantibus intra. Muros Civitatis 


nat. Ibid, 


| Auri culas 


(b) The Reaſon of the Difficulty is plain, becauſe you 


muſt walk direct in the middle Path, or elſe you would err 
unavoidably. Now that which creates this Difficulty, is moſt 
commonly the Præpoſſeſſion in our own Judgment, becauſe we 
are apt either too greatly to favour, or admire the Subject we 
have pirch*d on, as a Fandliag, and therefore "tis no wonder 
14 Paton blind our ar Reaſon, and lead us aſtray. 


OLD- 
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(c) OL DHA, whoſe Wit Satyrically ſnines, 
By frequent Harſhneſs blunts his Poynant Lines, 
And his Rough Style diſcovers a Defe&, 
Butchering that Vice he neatly ſhould diſſedtz. 
Like Ruſty Swords, whoſe Points, tho? ſharply 
ground, Oy | „ 20 297 
Both at one Time make and defile the Wound. 


* 
: 
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Diſcit enim citius meminitque libentius Illud 
Quod qui deridet, quam Quod probat, & veneratur. 
ä Hor. Ep. Lib. 2. Ep. 1. 
Suitable to this, is that common Saying, That Injuries are wrote 


in Braſs, and Benefits in Duſt. Such a Propenſity ro 4, is ſituate 


in Human Nature. | 

| Nitimur in vetitum 

Dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis Omnes ſumus. Juv. Sat. xiv, - 

(e) Horace was an Author, ſo obſervant in Satyr, that Perſſus 
gives him a Character fir for every Satyriſt to imitate, that 
would keep to the True Stile. | 

Omne vafer vitium ridents Flaccus Amics 
Tangit, & admiſſus circum precordia ludit. 

When as Lucilius ſeems to be rax*d as roo rugged and ſevere: 
Sale multo———Urbem Defricuit, Hor. Sat. x. And Perſius, 
: Secuit Lucilius Urbem, 5 

Te Lupe, Te Muti, & Genuinum fregit in Illu, Sat. 1. 

So, Lucilius ar den. hfremuit. Juv. Sat. 1. | 
Nor can I excule Fuvenal very ofr in his blunt Stile, beyond that 
which a true Satyriſt ought ro uſe. Hence the old Commenta- 
tators ſay, Horatii Satyra inter Lucilii Satyram, & Fuvenalis eft 
media: Nam & Aſperitatem habet, qualem Lucilius, & Suavita- 
rem, qualem Fuvenalu, tho' I cannot deny Juvenal to be an ex- 
ellent Satyrilt in rhe Gera,, | 
Near 


Hor. S 


. 


. 
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Near as you can obſerve the Litera Rhyme, 

(d) Altho'to deviate ſometimes is no Crime. 

Sothatit:ftrike the Ear with Parallel Sound, 

And with a ſimilar Conſonance rebound, 

For amongſt Critics, tis a leſs Offence, 

Torr in Sound, than Mertyr5ze the Senſe, 

Yet perfectly to be Methodical, 

That Deviation muſt bewery ſmall, 
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Thoſe Poems juſtly pleaſe, which run ſo cloſe, 
That fewer Wordscowd'nat be us d in Proſe. 
Vet Proper Epithets ſhou'd:fill-each Space, 
T adorn Pathetic Lines, and add Seraphic Grace. 
— AB — mote nannenenne Snnnn=eeny rn 


(4) This Obſervation ſome may explode, 'becaufe they are 
Apt to imagine that Verſe faulty, which does not Rhyme exactly 
in the Couplet. But this is a great Miſtake. For Poets of all 
Nations do take this Liberty uncenſut'd, yet not ſo as to make a 
Rhyme of Brains and Stairs. But there is one fort of Rhyme 
frequently made ule of, which J preſume ought not to be al- 
Jow'd, which is when a Verfe ends with a Part iciple Angliciʒ u 
From the Latin Tong ue, v. g. Invincible, "UnereBtabl, -Doeztle, Kc. 
Now *tis a great Miſtake ro make them a Rhyme to any thing 
indeed, for they can never make a Sweernels in the Verſe, or 
Harmony in the Sound, parallel ro another Monoſyllable, or 
final Cadence. It may do (as it oft is) in Mil toni an Verſe, 


en 
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Amongſt irregular Forms of Proper Verſe, 


Select not Four-foot Metres to rehearſe. 


(e) Trophies of Bleinheim, or Ramillia's Plain, 
Or the unparallel d Succeſs in Spain, 

Where Barcelona was compell'd to yield, 

To ſuchinferior Forces in the Field. 

But in Burleſque, or in a Jovial Song, 

The Nimble Muſe trips merrily along. 

Four-Feet run wellenough in pleaſant Ways, 
And carry Ridicule ſufficient Pace. i 


Next to theſe Blemiſhes I juſtly blame, | : 5 
As in all Epic C ompoſitions lame, 


4 +4 
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are as inconſiſtent as Tragedies in Comical Drels. 
Verſibus exponi Tragieis Rgs Comica non vult. 
For, Res geſtie Regumque Ducumque & Triſtia Bella 
Quo ſcribi poſſens numero monſtravit Homerus. | 

Hor, Art. Porr. 

Yer now and then we have a little $:arter in Poetry, that in Four 

Foot-R/ymes, or Hudibraſtie Metre, attempts to talk df greut 

Things in little Verſe, But theſe oughr to be confin'd rather i» 


(e) Theſe are too lofry Subjects for -Four-Foot-Nleaſaves, an 


ſome Love Sonnets, and Merry Lyrics for Diverſion, than be foiftked 


into a Noble Poem. Perhaps ina Dirbyrambie they may de ac 
ceptable ; 9 

Mr. Dryden in his Efſay on Dramatic Poetry, p. 4. quotes 
Ariſtotle judgment on this very Head, in relation to che Writin 
of Plays, which ſhould be writ in that kind of Verſe which vs eur 
Proſe, meaning Comedies; and the Verſe Mr. Dryden citæs fo 


ſuch, are 1ambics, But he chat confiders Aneiertt Poetry, muſt 


be very critical to tell me, why Sappbies, Alas, thpecially A= 
apeſtiets, in which Ariſtophanes wrote, are not as near Proſe 4s 
lJambics? of which ſee more in the Pref, pag. 7, 8. 


' 
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(f) A Six-foot Line, ſpun with too loag a Thread, 
Falſe Notions from the Latin Poets bred. 5 
For now, ſuch bt. ſtretchd Numbers over- do, 
As much as Thoſe that are too mean and low. 
They may indeed produce a pregnant Style, : 
But thoſe Mens Notions ſeem to over-boil. 
Who, unconfin'd to common Limits rove, | 
And with ſtiff Zeal, exuberant Methods love. 
Thus, when two Party-colour'd Jockeys ſtrive, 
Which at the diſtant Goal ſhall firſt arrive. 
With manag'd Speed the artful Riders try, 
Who ſhall the ſwift Competitor out-vie. 
Then ſuch as over-ſtrain their forward Steeds, 


— 
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It makes the Verſe run much ſweeter chan if the Syllables were 


. 1 
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cur off þy, Apotrophes, . - 
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(2) SPENCER, in this unfortunately Great, 
New Shemes erected, old ones to defeat. 3 
But, like Miltonian Ferſe, they pleas'd but ſew, 
And Thoſe Perhaps, becauſe the Schemes were 

New. 8 | 
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(g) It was fit I ſhould name {ome Poem of this Nature, which 
is Spencer's Fairy Queen, wrote in Imitation of the Old Latin 
Poets, with Hexameter and Pentameter Verſes, which ſome in this 
preſent Age 2 to imitare, But the Graee of that Poem ſeems 
to conſiſt more in the Deſign, than Curzeſity f Rhyme, or Ex- 
preſſions; Not bur that in the Times when he wrote, viz. be- 
tween 1530 to 1596, (ar which Time he dyed) I have no Rea- 
ſon to doubt bur that it was an Approved Poem, tho' now unwar- 
rantably imitable, without Affectation of treading in the Steps 

of Antiquity. +09 
It is a common Mode of Affectation (as I may call it) 
when a Man ſets up a New Opinion, firſt by Arguments ro 
endeayonr to confure the Old, as abſurd, and if he cannot do 
it, to ridicule and expoſe it. All Poems of Antiquity being ſel- 
dom valued, as Horace ſays, 1% . . Fs 

Si meliorg Dies, ut Vina Poemata reddit, —— 

Scire velim pretium chartis quotus arroget Annus. | 
3 Aas 181 | Ep. I. 2: Ep. 1: 
So that we ſee it is natural enough to carp at our Predeceſſors- 
But this is a Grand Miſtake, when we ſee not juſt Grounds to 


do it, wherefore take this Rule, when a Poem has paſs'd the Teſt 


of ſeveral Ages, Antiquity ought to give it a more commendable Cha- 
ratter, than be a Blemiſh to it. But if the Language alter, as ig 
may, it then loſes its firſt Grace, and by Time will ceaſe to he Good 
Poetry, tho? It may ſtill abound with Sound Senſe and SulidReaſon. 
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M Nor can Efilently Tranſtutors paſs, 
Of late a mighty and ſtupendious Race. | 
Whoy to avoid the rendering Word for Word, 
Leldom {6-much-as with the Senſe accord. 
Either the tuneful Lyre oꝰer- ſtrainꝰd they crack, 
Or put the Original upon the Rack: | 
To make it ſpeak in Language of their own, 

Some Meaning to the Writer never known. 


— — — — 
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(b) It has been a very comroverted Queſtion amongſt the 
Learned, Aether our Tranſlators from Other Languages did more 
Hurt or Good ꝰ I, muſt . confeſs, I look upon it as a French Mode, 
That Nation tranſlating all Books almoſt whatever, at leaſt, all 
of any Value, into Their:own Tongue, to make it a Kind of 
Univerſal Langnage; This Attempt is ſuitable to the Character 
oftheir Great iaſter, who wou d. perhaps be Univerſal Monarch. 
Bur if we confiderhow hard a Thing it is to tranſlate well, and 
not loſe the Spirit and Purity of the Original Language, ſuch 
Endeavours may be in ſome Meaſure commendable, bur can 
hardly attain to perfection Ii ſome few Lines and Expreſſions | 
we find tbe Travftation” rd exceed che Original, as may be 
citetinmany Verſes of Mr. Dryden, in his Tranſlation of Virgil, 
but then take che whole together, 


Fer ar. Not verhum *etbs curabis n Rlus 
mie per. 8d centonès farc irt leve eft. 


Teanga ug gehe co be elegant in Both . 11 poſſible, 
aerer” ice ahh the Leeds wee Ob F 


Yet 
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(I vet chats not all, too oſt with wretchedRhymes, 
Or Nonſenſe doubling their enormous Crimes. 
The Author's forc d by theſe ungenerous Ways, 
To own the ſpurious Iſſue and Diſgrace. Ns 
Or in Defence, to raiſe his Native Head, 
And bid the Reader, by Deluſion led, | 
The Primogenial Lines inſpect and read. | 


SE Tn 


It is a very hard matter to keep exact to a Tranſlation, 
altho' many appear ſo conceircd, as to think it poſſible to our-do 
the Original in any Language. I confeſs, the Power af Inven- 
tion is very great, and ſometimes it does bappen, as I juſt now 
obſery'dy that a Tranſlator exceeds the Original; but then it muſt 
not he in a Virgil, Horace, or a Juvenal, whole Original Beau - 
ties I could never yet meet with fully imitated, tho the Tranſlas 
tors had very often fine Strokes, ſhewing admirable Lineaments, 
but incomplete where the whole Piece was ſurvey d. 

(i) Wherefore I look upon Paraphraſtic Tranſlations, the moſt 
Eligible in our Engliſh Tongue, becauſe the Authors tell you at 
firſt Sight what you muſt expect, which is in Effect, as to ſay; 
You will have the Senſe of the Original, and his own Thoughts: 
and Expreſſions ſuperadded, which may turn the Poetry to Ad- 
vantage and Delight, according to Horace's Rule F 

Et prodeſſe volunt & deletare Poetæ. Hor. Art. Poet. 
But then we muſt uſe this Caution, not to leave our Original 
in che Lurch, and call that Paraphraſtic Tranſlation, which we 
make wholly a Piece of our Own; I forbear Particulars of this 
Nature, cho obvious enough in our Engliſh Poegry, = © 
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(#) Moſt Exgliſh Lyrics incompleatly write, 
As their wild Fancy ſprings with different Flight, 
Here Anapeſts with odd Iambics join, | 
And there Anicreontics crowd the Line. | 
Then Sapphics mix'd the Compoſition fill, 

To make a Medly eminently il; : 

Yet theſe. pretend a Right to claim the Bays p 
Altho' elaborately Dull in Lays 

Seek for their Muſe a Tutelary Guard, 

Under ſome Grecian, or a Latin Bard. 

But to what end ? Their Umbrage can't excuſe, 
Nor yet ſupport an Exgliſb Lyric Muſe. 


—— — _ — . 
883 
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5 * Ir is ſtrange tome, That the Notion amongſt ſome ſhould | 


run lo high, as to commend Lyrics above all other Poetry. The 
Great Scaliger is {aid to be ſo enamour'd with the ↄth Ode of 
Horace, lib. Carm. 3. That He is reported to have wiſh?d Himſelf 
the Author of it, rather than be made a Prince, or to that Effect. Now 
for my part, I cannot find out that Excellence in That Ode above 


all the reſt. I look upon Od. xxii. 1. 1. to be as Natural and as 
Gocd as the Other in Style and Exprefiion, beſides ſome others 
1 could name., As to the different Feet or Meaſures, of Which 


they are compos'd, I have ſaid enough in the Preface already, 
ard {hall add only this Inquiſitive Demand from my Reader. 
How comes it to paſs that Me pretend not to a ſet Number of Feet 
of different Length and Meaſure in Engliſh Lyrics as the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Poets did? If We will write True Lyrics, let us 
ſtare our Meaſures and DiſtinCtiong of Feet, as the Ancients have 


done, but we never yet did. 


In 


In ſhort, tis vain to juſtifie the wrong, 
Lyne with us is nothing but a Song, 
Wrote with what Numbers we imagine fit, 
Which the Tune only makes ingrate, or ſweet, 
But an Horatian Majeſty of Style, 
By every Line proves The Poetic File 
Has wrought a poliſh'd Brightneſs in each Ode, 
Worthy the Praiſes of the Delian God. 


== 
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(4) Horace ſeems to be the firſt Lyric Poet in the Roman Lan- 
guage, as appears by his own Words, Carm. lib, Od, 2.5 


Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc 
andictum ore alio. 


Carmen Lyricum, quod Primus Latinorum protulit, ſays the Ex- 
poſitor. Now as it manifeſtly appears, that Horace has moſt 
excellent Thoughts and Expreſſions in his Lyric .Poetry, not in 
the leaſt Inferior ro thoſe in the other Parts of his Works ; with 


what Confidence can we preſume to call our Common Songs, 


Lyric Poetry, as ſome do, when as many times, poor, low and 
mean Expreſſions, are cloath'd in the Garb of a Gocd Tune, to 
make em zolerably pals the Reader's Approbation, at leaſt be 
read with Patience? As to the Lyrics in the Greek Tengue, viz. 
Sapphics, Anacreontics, &c. I doubt not but Horace by that Pat- 
tern firſt form'd His, and adorn'd them with that Graceful Ele- 
gance, they bear in the Roman Language. I wiſh I could ſee ſome 
Bold Imitator endeavour the like in Engliſh, tho? if He be de. 
barr'd the Ornament of Rhyme, I can't tell which way he can 
go about to convince the World that Any ſuch Compoſition wi 

be a True Lyric Poem, or indeed delerve ro be call'd Verſe. || 


H What 
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© I 4. _ . 9. 
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What Genius can a Parallel invent, 
Such une xampl'd Forms to repreſent? 
Centaurs as ſoon their Ghaſtly Figures can 
Change to the Image of a Graceful Man, 
As Engliſh Bards attain ſuch Height of Thought, 
Verſe with ſuch Turns, ſuch curious Texture 
wrought, LE Matos, © 
(a) As wrap'd in the Aenuſian Poet ſhine, 
Where Sound with Senſe concurs in every Line 
Thus moſt Poetic Liberty we tind, 
Is but Licentious Roving of the Mind. 
(y) Mr. Droden, as 1 before hinted, pag. | wil have us con- 
fin'd to Iambics, Trochees, or Spondees in all Engliſh Poetry, 
bur I hope I have prov'd him under a Miſtake. I think Ana- 
peſts, and Tribrachs, &c, oughr as well to be allow?d. I cannot 
tee how an Engliſh Lyric Poet, (of which Mr. 055 chal- 
lenges Preheminence, which I allow, if He means Himſelf to {be 
the beſt Inventor of Words of a Song proper to the moſt Difficult 
Tune imaginable,) can write under the Umbrage of any Greek 
of Latin Poet whatever, the Meaſures and Feet of Both being 


ſo vaſtly Different, and for ſeveral other Reaſons mention'd in 
the Pretace, | Crna ive by 


(b) Must 


USE 


ye (b) As L have concluded the firſt Book with a Poetic Digreſſion, 
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X /| USE, too indulgent, who cou'd hope to ſee, 
'A In ſuch unpleaſant ways a Guide like Thee? 
T hy Being ſprightly, and more free than Air, 
Yet Condeſcending with a generous Care, 

To lead the humble Bard, and hear his Pray'r. 
His-Subje& Low; more Weak his Natural Force, 
But yet Thou ſteadily haſt Steer*d his Courſe. 
He in this ſelfiſh Age, theſe witty Times, 

Seeks only to be Honeſt in his Rhymes; 
Confining Fancy to thoſe Rigid Laws, 

By Truths alone to juſtifie his Cauſe. 


1 1 oy —_ 4 n _ 
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ſo I thought fit to finiſh this, in imitation of Virgil, and ther 
Principal Latin Poets. But amongſt all the Rules of Poetry, I 
much wonder Horace ſhould not give us one, where and when 
Digreſſions are proper, but leaves us to imitate himſelf and others, 
rather than preſcribe Dictates concerning it; 'tis true in the Ge- | 
neral, he ſays, Art. Poet. | | 


Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter, 


t 
But then he tells us not where this Locus properly is to be fix'd, | | 
whether after any Great Man's: Character is deſcrib'd, or whe- 4 
ther aſter ſome Deſcription of a Battle, or the like, or where | 
there ſeems to be a final Concluſion of one entire AR, according to | | 
Ariſtotle, and my own mean Opinion. 1 


H 2 (c) Now 
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(c) Now Soar aloft, and in the upper Sky, 
Like the fierce Falcon, or the Eagle fly; 
Spy out a WALLER, or a G---TH a 
Find a fit Object for thy Heavenly Fire; Wy 


Ln 
8 


And then Deſcend, directing Ihe bright Soul, 
To what may this corrupted World controul. 
Show the full Force of True Poetic Rage, 


And Shame with n Verſe ib hardep & Age. 


4 1 * r 
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00 I think I need make «but little or no Remarks] on this Pa- 
. ſeeing it is but an Example, which way, and on what 
Wings in Poetry Flights og to be * in * to Hirate 

in his Art. Poet. 8 | . 
eie 

Non ſic Tncipies ut 3 Felis Olim 33 
Fortunam briami cant abo S. Nobile Bellum, LUNG 

Quid di guum tanto feres Hic Promiſſor hiatu 4 


8 


This ĩs a fault nevertheleſs frequently committed by our - Engliſh 
Poets, and on this pretence too often, -vix. That the Reader 
(ſay They ) being tempted in the beginning with Noble and Lefty 
Lines, will be Prompted to read the Pcem through, which perhaps 
He would elſe deſpiſe. This I confeſs ſeems a good Argument for 
a Bookſcller, who would catch his Sudden carſory Reader to buy 
the Poem, but when He finds rhe Author contrary ro true Judgs 
meat and Rcaſon, has Hot, as the Diſperſary fays --» 


Learn'd to riſe in Senſe, and ſi nl in Sound. i p 
He muſt give Perſius his Character, Sat. 1. to the very Begiuining 


Spumeſum & Cortice pingui 
Ut ramale vetus pregrands: ſubere coclum. 
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T is probable, I may be look'd upon as indiſcreet, 


. for ſpeaking ſo freely of the preſent Times; it 
17 may be taken for granted from thoſe Lines, with 
ps which I conclude, that I take the Age to be 


very Corrupt ; and yet, perhaps, I may be more cen» 

ſur'd for recommending the neceſſary Work of Refor- 
g* mation to the Poets, | 

It will paſs for Poetical Frenzy, to expect from the 

Bards, what neither the Prieſts, the Lawyers, nor 

| Miniſters of State can effect; yet, were there a Ge- 

ig nius, ſuitable to what I could propoſe, I am ſincere 

enough to own, I expect more Good from an Excel- 

lent Poem, than a Sermon, or a Proglamation againſt 


Vice. 
H 3 1 
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I muſt explain my ſelf, that I may not be thought 
to want due Reſpect for the Great Characters I have 
mention'd ; but che Difficulties, under which our Di- 
vines labour, at this Time, is part of the Corruption 
of the Age I complain of. For true it is, Their In- 
ſtructions are receiv'd with Prejudice; The Laity are 
againſt Mongpolies in Religion, as well as Trade; 
and, when Societies of Men are Incorporated and 
Agreed, in all Points, to maintain their own Notions 
and Pradtice, as only Good, and to find Fault with 

the Method and Opinions of all others; ſuch Appear- 
ances of Combination call their Sincerity in Queſtion, 
and Thoſe, who do not rightly conſider the Neceſſity 


apt to indulge themſelves to unjuſt Suſpicion : And it 
does not a little contribute to the Decay of the neceſ- 
fary Authority of the Prieſthood, and of their Credit, 
when it appears, that where the Chriſtian Religion is 
eſtabliſhed, there is more Book-Labour every where, 
and more Pains taken in all Places, about maintaining 
the Forms and Conſtitutions of a Church, and the 
Rights and Grandeur of Church-Men, than in recom- 
mending ths Purity, the Divine Morals, the true aud 
tumble Simplicity of che Chriſtian Faith, 

Thoſe, allow'd to ſtudy the Laws of a Country, 
from them one might naturally expect Reformation, 
in what were wanting, and a ſtrict Defence of the juſt 
Laws in Being; but, co the Shame of Modern Con- 
ſticutions, it is quite otherwiſe. Shall They, who 
live by the Ambiguicy of Statutes, explain and reform 
them? Shall They, who are entituled to better than 
the Tithes of Mens Eſtates, by the Contention of Pre- 
tenders, contrive, that Titles to them may be made 
clear and certain? 

It we have our Eyes upon Miniſters of State for 
Reformation, they bave a great deal of other Buſineſs 
commonly upon their lands; but in chis Country, 

ti 


of Agreement, Order, and Church- Government, are 
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it is become almoſt impoſſible for them to be free A- 
gents: Factions force Great Men in the State, as 
Storms at Sea compel the Pilot, and thoſe who ſhould 
ſteer, ate too often driven, in ſuch a Tempeſtuous 


Age. 


moving Repreſentations o 
Honeſt Boldneſs in his Writings, accompanied with all 
the Arts of Decency ; it he can avoid Roughneſs, and 
what may give Exception, and yet keep up the proper 
Spirit, what Advantages has He, who can pleaſe, and 
at the ſame time, inſtruct? His Reader is prepoſſeſs'd 


with no Jealouſie; he pleads freely for Virtue, and 


manages his Cauſe- without a Fee; He receives no 
Tithes, but from Parnaſſus ; and therefore the Poet 
thinks himſelf well paid, it he be prais'd, tho' ftary'd, 
which is generally bis Fate. | 

Alas ! there is little Sincerity to be expected in our 
Days, but from the Poet, who can ſtarve, or from 
the Philoſopher, who wants nothing: But Philoſo- 
phers axe not attended in their Schools, as in former 
Ages; and a very Wiſe Man, fpeaking of the Engliſh 
Humour, and the preſent Time, was us d to fay, Any 
other might poſſeſs the Power of Paſſing Laws, and making 
Sermons, provided to him were veſerv d the Privilege of 
publiſhing Plays and Ballads. 

Since, in all Times, Verſe has had ſuch powerful 
Charms, and that Men at preſent ſeem to live in a 
State of Rebellion againſt all Formal Inftruction ; 
might it not prove of great Uſe, it ſuch a Genius, as 
could fo agreeably ſhow the Cabals of a College, 
would undertake to Repreſent and Satyrize the dange- 
rous Factions of the State? 

In a Word, whether in Verſe or Proſe ; whether in 
Sermons, or Speeches ; whether in Parliament, Pul- 


( pit, or Coffee-Houſe, the Buſineſs of the honeſt Prieſt, 
v, or Lay- man, ought to be, The ſuppreſſing Faction and 


ti | H 4 Party 


Now, if the Poet be ge 8 al giving a lively and 
Truth ; if there appear an 


| 
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Party ; and to this Purpoſe T would have employ'd the 
Ballad, the Satyr, and even the moſt Majeſtic ſort of 
Poetry. | 

A Diſcourſe of this kind may ſeem foreign from the 
Subject of my Little Book, and ſome may think it od- 
ly tack'd to it; but it ſhall ſuffice for an Excuſe to me, 
That I think it not improper to recommend this Theme 
to the Poets, and I will endeavour to ſhew them, and 
all other Perſons whatſoever, the ſtrong Motives I 
have to this honeſt Solicitation ; and ſurely, Her Ma- 
jefties moſt ſaithful Friends cannot but wiſh, as the 
higheſt Increafe of her Glory ; that She, having uni- 
ted Kingdoms, and brought France to Reaſon, may be 
able to compleat as glorious a Work, as either of the 
other, I mean, the ſubduing Factions in her own 
Kingdom. 

Upon this Subject, there will be an indiſpenſible 
Neceflity of taking Notice of the common Terms of 
Whig and Tory, thoſe idle and impertinent Names made 
uſe of, to diſtinguiſh and divide, almoſt in equal Parts, 
the Members of this great and wealthy Monarchy. Theſe 
Terms, that are only kept up by the Place- ſeekers, a 
few Artiul and Deſigning Men, to delude the Well- 
meaning, and to guide the Crowd, into Meaſures, 
which alone contribute to their own Ends, 

I cannot but fet down, upon this Occaſion, a Paſ- 
ſage in a moſt Excellent Book, writ by the Reverend 
Dr. Lucas, a Book, where Divinity, Philoſophy, Rea- 
ſon, and True Politics, are united with a wonderful 
Sincerity and Force. He ſpeaks feelingly to the pre- 
{ent Purpoſe, and as one deteſting that mean Chara- 
&er, ſo common in this Age, The Tool of a Party, well 
knowing the fatal Conſequences of it to the Publick. 

The Author, in Page 60. Lib. 2. ſpeaking of the Hap- 
pineſs of the Engliſh Country Gentleman, and of the 
Virtues and Qualifications, proper ior the Station and 
Share of Buſineſs to which He is born, He ought on 

| he 
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he) to be endued with Knowledge, that he may be conſtant, 
reſolu'd and vigorous, through the whole Courſe of bes Life, 
and in his Conduct in Publick Affairs. There is no Fortune 


_ that Knowledge better becomes, or, that ſtands more in need 


of it, than 4 Gentleman; without it, an Eſtate is rather 
cumberſome, than uſeful ; and the Ignorant Owner muſt be 
the Tool, or Inſtrument of another's Ambition or Intereſt: The 
beſt that can befal ſuch à one, is, if he have the Luck to light 


into good Hands, and join himſelf in a right Party, be may 


be the Appendage of ſome Other's Fortune, the Shade and 
Umbra of Another, who intercepts the Smiles and Thanks due 
to him. He may, in a word, talk and act by the Senſe and 
Reaſon of his Party ; this is a poor and contemptible Condition, 
to a Man of Birth and Fortune, to be incapable of employing 
or improving the Advantages he is born to, and to be only the 
Prey, or Tool, of the cunning Avarice, Ambition and Paſ- 
ſions of Another. 

It our Country-Gentlemen would duely conſider, 
and lay to Heart the Contemptibleneſs of the Chara- 
Aer deſcrib'd ; how thin, in a little time, wou'd thoſe . 
Squadrons be, by the Strength of which the Heroes 
and Leaders of the ſeveral Parties, have fort'd them- 
ſelves into Employment, prevailing in their Intrigues, 
to the Interruption of the Public Peace. Are not En- 
deavours to unite a divided People Chriſtian and Rea- 
ſonable ? Are not hearty Wiſhes that Charity and Mo- 


deration might take place, inſtead of Malice and Con- 


tention, commendable ? If there be Authority in that 
Text of Scripture, that « Houſe divided againſt itſelf can- 
not ſtand, ſurely, upon theſe Grounds, it is as evident, 
that the Honeſt Man and Well-wiſher of his Country, 
ſhould endeavour to calm and lay all Storms of Strite, 
as it is plain, that thoſe who inflame Diviſions, are 

public Enemies. | 
Thoſe, who in Verſe or Proſe, would atrempt the 
noble Work of expoſing our preſent Factions; Thoſe, 
who would unite a firm Body from the Extreams of 
| either 
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either ſide, the only Humane Means to preſerve our 


with the utmoſt Impartiality ; They muſt be content to 
pleaſe No-body ; a hard Fate indeed! that it is impoſ- 
fible truly to ſerve the Whole, but under the ſevere 
Penalty of offending All. But, above all things, they 
ſhou'd not apply uncharitably thoſe Common Re- 


and, in my Opinion, with great Injuſtice: There is 
nothing more ridiculous, than to ſuppote, the hip 
Party Enemies to the Church of Englaud; nothing more 
unfair, than to ſuppoſe the Church Party Fayourers of a 
French or Facobite Intereſt. | 8 a? 

The plain Truth is, Both Parties are Favourers of 
their own Intereſt ; and, finding their Forces pretty 
equal, Thoſe, likely to be Generals in'the War, pro- 
mote it, and a few Juglers, as they are juſtly call'd, of 
either Side, introduce and encourage all that foul 
Play, by which the Nation is brought into the utmoſt 
Hazard. | | 
1 ſhall endeaveur to ſet Matters in a fair Light for a 
better Pen: Heaven direct the Orator ! or may the 
Divine Muſe inſpire the Poet. And this, in the firſt 
place, by examining ſome part of a Pampblet, which 
came our juſt before the Elections to the laſt Parlia- 
ment, the Title of it is, Advice tothe Electors of Great Bri- 
tain, occaſtoned by the Intended Invaſion from France, 

A more virulent, unſeaſonable, and miſtaken Paper, 
never appear'd in Public, and therefore it ought to be 
expos'd ; I ſhall take the like Freedom, when I come 
to repreſent the Extravagancies, Partialities and Miſ- 
takes, of the other Side. 

' There can be nothing more certain, than that the French 
2wou d never have =. ark their late dangerous Expedition 
or Scotland, if. they had vot receiv'd great Encouragement. 
Thus this Author begin, and I conclude, all 1hinking 
Men agree with him in his Opinion, He proceeds to _ 

| ſ1 


Engliſh Conſtitution, They muſt write of both Parties 


proaches, which both Parties object to one another; 
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St, that large Promiſes of Aſſiſtance may have been made 
from England, as well as Scotland. This, perhaps, 
may likewiſe be true; and it were happy for the Na- 


tion, if the Diſcovery were made, by n. What he 
further urges, is in order to fling the higheſt Aſperſions, 


upon a conſiderable Party in Britaim 5 neither can 
it be doubted, that Her Majeſty has other Thoughts of 
the Church, of which She is Member, and Head, and 
againſt whom the Venom of this Paper is directed, 
than to ſuppoſe the Members oi it, Inviters of the 


French Religion and Tyranny. Do the French King's 


Circular Letters? Does the Queen's Gracious Speech, 
mention any thing in Relation to the Engliſh, or to be 
apply'd to the Church Party, as the Author would inſi- 
nuate ? Do they not plainly refer to the Scofce WHO 
have been ſo us'd, as it purpoſely to prepare em for the 
late Expedition; when they were like to be ſurpriz'd in 
a Condition incapable of Reſiſtance. 

But whoever takes this and other Public Pavers in- 
to Conſideration, with the Endeavours of tome Private 
Men and their Creatures, will ſoon diſcover, that the 
Deſign was, by all Methods and Arts, to fliog the 
Odium of the French Invaſion, upon thoſe of the Church 
of England ; who have nevertheleſs agreed, with equal 
Chearfulneſs, to give ſuch vait Sums tor the War, who 
have with the ſame Readineis, given the Security ot' 
Oaths to the Government, and confirm 'd their Allegiance 
with their Blood, againſt the Common Enemy. 

Ic is plain, Party Scriblings ſhou'd be prevented, if 
poſſible, or expos'd, fince UNION alone can fave us. 
Ic is evident, no Party-Drums ſhou'd beat, but thoſe 
only to raiſe Her Majeſties Soldiers for the Field, and 
not Combatants, for a Parliamentary War, And this 
ſhould the ſooner be conſented to, by all Parties, fince 
they ſignifie littls to thoſe who have the. Power to 
Elect. As to Elections, alas! no Papers are Signiti- 
cant, but Bank-Bills, to thoſe who have Votes, As to 

| all 
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all others in this Age, we muſt give them to under- 
ſtand ; the Buſineſs comes on ſo quick, and is fo well 
apprehended, they have no Time to read, and their 
Judgments are better directed by what they fee, than 
hear. PE 

But ſucely nothing can be more vain, than to ſoli- 
cite Electors, in Favour of Whigs or Tories at this Time, 
ſince it is hardly to be maintain'd, there are ſuch Peo- 
ple now ſubſiſting: The Tories have long fince re- 
nounc'd their Scruples, and the Whigs for a long time 
have ſuſpended the Execution of their Principles ; when 
the Matter is failing, of which they are compos'd, how 
can theſe Parties exiſt ? Our Author agrees, the Queen 
i the beſt of Princes, and our Adminiſtration Good ; it 
if ſo, the Tories cannot ſhew their Paſſive Talents, and the 
Whigs cannot find fault with, or correct Miniſters, 

However, ſince great Pains are taken to make Par- 
ties continue on Foot, and with a plain Deſign to im- 
poſe the Tyranny of Numbers and Factions; even 
further, perhaps, than over the Members of the 
Church of England; ſince our Author, to make ſhort 
Work, confines the Choice of Elections to thoſe who 
are call'd Vbigs, (in which Direction he ſhews ſome 
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gives a very juſt Motive to ſuch a Choice, were it to 
be taken for granted, that the Church Party have been, 
and are always ready to invite a French Invaſion ; it be- 
comes highly neceſſary to conſider his Arguments and 
Proofs. | 

The ſtrongeſt and trueſt Arguments in this Age, are 
not to be deduc'd from Mens Principles and Profel- 
ſions, but from their Intereſt and Circumſtances; up- 
on theſe Premiſes I ſhall argue, towards the Difcove: y 
of Truth. There were formerly very Eilential Diite- 
rences betwixt bio and Tory, and there were as ſtrong 
Reaſons rtben to divide into Parties, as now to unite. 
If it is pofſible, I will ſtate this Matter fairly, when! 
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Sincerity, ſince the Name is all that remains) ſince he 
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have ſincerely given this Hint of my Principle, which 
no way inclines to Paſſive Obedience. It is my Opinion, 
the Public ought never to ſuffer longet, in any kind, 


than till the proper Remedy may be applied. 


I ſhall then define the true and proper Tories to be 


thoſe, who were diſpos'd to endure the Miſmanage- 


ments in the latter End of King Charles's Reign, and 
the more violent, but perhaps lets dangerous Meaſures, 
taken by King James, upon his Acceflion to the Crows; 
They were a Court Party, who, with ſleepy Eyes, and 
drowſie Underſtandings, look'd upon the growing Great- 
nefs of France in one Reign, and the Dangers of Popery 
in the other. The Mhigs gave the proper Oppoſition 
to Both, and would have prevented thoſe fatal Diſor- 


ders, which at laſt compell'd both Whigs and Tories to 


take up Arms. The Tories thus diſpos'd to endure Pre- 
rended Religion, and Paſſive Obedience Principles, 
but good Places wonderfully confirm'd their ſubmit- 
ting Conſciences ; we have ſince liv'd to ſee the Rigid 
IVhigs not incapable of Mollification; and it appears 
daily, that Place and Penſion are Drugs, Which have the 
ſame Effect, whether prefcribd by Dr. Garth, or Dr. 
Ratcliff ; and the Cafe is now known to be much alike 
with both Parties; neither ſuffers, but when paid for endu- 
ring; and both rebel, when hard preſs d and injui'd. 

But this Matter muſt be otherwiſe ftated, as to our 
preſent Circumſtances ; and we muſt now ſet the At- 
fait in another Light, before a right Judgment can be 
fram'd, or ſo hard a Sentence ſuffer'd te paſs on fo 
great a part of the Nation: No leſs is pretended, than 
that the Tories, o call'd, or the Church Party, ſhould 
be look'd upon as leſs concern'd than others for the 
preſent Queen, or lets active to prelerve their Religion 
and Liberty; and yet this is a gentle Charge, compar'd 
with what the Good Nature of this Author would ſug- 
gelt. 


To 
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this Caſe, we muſt conſider whether there is no dif- 
ference betwixt enduring what be diſlike, or taking Pains 


to procure our 0wn inevitable Ruin; whether there be no 


Difference betwixt running Hazards to ſhake off Tyranny, 
or running. Hazards to procure Slavery. Is there no Me- 
dium? muſt a Man be capable of ſuffering Martyrdom 
for his own, or become an Introducer of a Foreign Reli- 
ion? 
n No leſs is the Difference betwixt the Circumſtances 
ofthe paſt and preſent Tories, than betwixt theſe Inſtan- 
ces propos'd, no leſs different is the Practice betwixt 
the old and modern Whig ; yet this exact Reaſoner, from 
the Practice of a Set of Men, in ſome Circumſtances 
would infer the like Inclinations in others, though the 
Caſe is quite different, and pretends to determine, like 
an Oracle, when ever the Men, as well as Circumſtances, 
of Things, are chang'd. Where are the Men who 
invade Charters, and violate Corporations ? Where 
are the Men who interrupt the Courſe of Parliaments ? 
Who are the Men, who may be ſaid to countenance 


Popery, by living like Atheiſts? Who are the Men, poſ- 


ſeſs d of Places, who flatter Miniſters and Favourites, 
and enjoy their Bribes and Favours? Shew me theſe 
Men, and they ſhall be call'd Tories, allow'd to be 
ſuch, as the People ſhould avoid and ſuſpect: But 
what can be ſaid, when this Application is endeavour'd 
to be fix'd upon thoſe, who can hardly be ſaid to have 
livd in King Charles's Reign ? who have had no Share 
in the Projets of bis Succeſſor 2 The Men now in Que- 
ftion, have run through a Parliamentary Courſe of 
ewenty Years, giving or paying five or fix Millions 
Annually, for the Support ot their Religion and Li- 
berty, in Oppoſition to Frence, and the Pretended Off- 
ſpring of King James, whom they abjure, not only for 
the Preſent Queen, but in Favour of a Foreign Branch, 
eltabliſh'd by Parliament; having lately, but in uw 

oli- 


To be well appriz'd, and ready for Judgment, in : 
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ſolicited for the Preſence of the next Heir in England; 
a ſtrong and violent Preſumption, which our Author 
has omitted to give, why ſuch Men ſhou'd be adjudg'd 
Inviters of the Pretended Son of King Fawes, to this 
Raſh and Ill-grounded Attempt upon Scotland. 

But, ſuppoſing the hole Set of Knaves or Fools, all 


| theſe Primitive Tories in Being, wou'd any Reaſonable 


Man pretend to think, that Fries himſelf at the 
Head of 'em, were capable of what is pretended of 
thoſe Perfons, againſt whom this Paper is directed? If 
they ſuffer'd a Popiſh King upon the Throne, undoubt- 
edly deſcended from the Royal Family, does it follow 
they muſt endeavour to depoſe a Proteſtant Princeſs, 
poſſeſs'd of the Crown? or to invite a Perſon, doubiful 
as to his Birth, but known a Papiſt? Is it a Conſequence 
from any thing they ſaid, or did, in thoſe Times, that 
they muſt now take up Arms, under an Eaſie and Re- 
gular Government, againft the be/# of Queens, to run 
the Hazard of ſuch an Experiment? Suppoſe the To- 
ries, formerly miſled by Falſe Hopes, and by Real Penſi- 
ons, inclin'd by ſome Scruples and Fears, to temporize 
and acquieſce, is it a neceſſary Conſequence, they 
muſt »ow make dangerous Efforts, at the Perils of their 


Lives and Fortunes, to change a Parliamentary for an 


Army: Goverument ? and does it follow, becauſe truſting 


to Providence, they wou'd not take up Arms, againſt 


a King they had [worn Allegiance to, that they mult in- 
troduce Foreign Arms into their own Bowels, to diſpol- 
ſeſs a Proteſtant Queen, eſtabliſh'd by Parliament, and to 
whom they had bound themſelves by Oaths, to whom 
they are to ſubmit, by thols very Paſſive Principles, 
which they pretended, in Excuſe for their fomer At#i- 
ons ? 

This is enough to acquit thoſe aim'd at in this 
Pamphlet, and to let the World ſee, what Opinion, 
with Juſtice, ought to be fram d of the Church Party, 
to which the Title of Tory is miſapply d, ſince their 


con- 
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continued Actions ſhew, they are quite different in 
Practice and Principle, from thoſe Men to whom that 
Name was formerly given, and, who only ſubmit 20 
to be {o called, for Diſtintion, and in Oppoſition to 
the Whigs. This is no Age, where Men of great E- 
ſtates will run Hazards for the Rights of the Crown, 
and Princes do not apply to thoſe, who can hardly be 
perſuaded, and are of no Conſequence, when ob- 
tain d: But the French King has often engag'd to no 
Purpoſe, the forward and needy Facobite, and cannot 
but be ſo well inſtructed at preſent, as to know where 
to make better Applications, it not ſenſible that all are 
Vain. | 
I now come to the Impartial Canſideration of what 
may be truly objected to the Tories, but firſt muſt ſay a 
Word or two concerning the True and Noble Princi- 
ple of the Old Mhig. Nothing can compaſs what I aim 
at, but ſtating Matters fairly on all Sides, that when 
the Neceflity of Unicing is evident, it may likewiſe ap- 
pear, from what Extreams and Prejudices both Parties 
muſt recede, to come to that happy State, to thoſe 
Meaſures of Moderation, on which the Safety of theſe 
Kingdoms does ſo entirely depend. | 
It were very unjuſt, if the Nation did not retain a 
due reſpe& to the true Whiggiſh Intereſt, as before 
ſtated, and allowing all that can be faid in Favour of 
the Tories, it amounts but to this, that they did not 
obſtruct, but that ſome of them joined in the Revolu- 
tion, which may juſtly be allow'd the Reſcue of our 
Religion and Liberties. | | 
In whar a fad Condition had the Submitting and Paf- 
five Principle letc cheſe Kingdoms, had not a more 
active, a noble and {reer Spirit animated another fort 
of Men. 
hat Principle more Noble, what Practice more 
Heroic and Upright, than that of the Old Whigs, 


Champions for Public Liberty, ſtruggling, as Jacob 
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with the Angel, againſt Kings and Miniſters, and their 


Arbitrary Proceedings, at the Hazards of their Lives 
and Fortunes, not to be ſtop'd or ſlacken d, by any 
Preferments or Rewards. fe 

Theſe Men were conſtantly at the Head of a Coun- 
try Party, they knew what was due to the Crown, but 
had no Correſpondence or Dealings with Concubines, 
Favourites, or Miniſters ; they were Petitioners for no- 
thing but Parliaments. | | 

But to what Uncertainties are Human Affairs ex- 
pos'd ! What if our Cordial prove our Peiſon, and even 
Frequency of Parliaments (judg'd the Sovereign Re- 
medy to all State-Diſtempers) grow pernicious, and 
the Cure to many Evils proves it ſelf a Diſeaſe? 

At what time was it that the Whigs eſtabliſh'd a Re- 


. Putation yet ſo dear to the People? when Parliaments 


were held upon Neceflities ſo urgent, both on the ſide 
of Court and Country, that the Crown was obliged 
to all reaſonable Conceflions, and the People neceſ- 
ſitated to manage the Critical Opportunity in making 
Choice of the Greateſt and Ableſt Men to ſerve in 
Parliament. | | | 
Nothing could then tempt or byaſs the Affections of 
Electors, who, for one Opportunity of Getting, had 
loſt for ever (by an improper Choice of Repreſenta- 
tives) the Conſtitution and Liberties of their Coun- 
try. | | 
Then were choſen thoſe Whiggiſh Manes: to be re- 
member'd for ever with Veneration. Then Great Men 
cou'd afford to ſpend, for once, Incredible Sums, only 
in the View of oppoling Court-Meaſures, and keeping 
the Government on its old Foundation; then it was 
eaſie to diſtinguiſh the true Patriots, and the Nation 
had a ſuitable Dependance on them. 
This is a Subject muſt be couch'd tenderly, but when 
the Poſlibilities of Getting mY frequent and 3 
. thoſe 
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thoſe who are corruptly diſpos'd, may look upon thoſe 
Opportunities as Eſtates, which at fix'd and appointed 
Seaſons,” bring in a known Profit, 8 5 
When the Occaſions come on too quick, and are of- 
ten repeated, the Perſons who ſpend their Money, 
muſt be ſuppos'd rather to do it for Private, than Pub- 
lic Advantages. Few Men will be thought generous 
enough to ſeek often the Occaſions of doing themſelves 
Hurt, only to do the Public Service. 8 
In a Word, if it may be allowable to exhort the 
preſent Age, to animate Poſterity by the Example of 
their Anceſtors, let it be conſider' d, what great Things 
were obtain'd for the People, by their Repreſentatives, 
in the few Opportunities they had of Meeting, in the 
Reign of King Charles II. and whether, in a continued 
Courſe of twenty Years in Parliaments ſince, 
any ſuch Effects have follow'd, even upon the 
Diſpoſition of the moſt Immenſe Sums that ever were 
given. | 
Upon the Revolution, we had a faint Repetition of 
our Rights, in ſuch a manner, as rather weaken'd our 
Original Pretences: A Triennial Parliament was ac- 
cepred of as a Favour, inſtead of an Annual one, 
which was our Original Contract. It were hard to 
produce any Inſtance, in which the Public or Private 
Perſons, are the better for any Conceflion from the 
Crown, for theſe laſt twenty Years, unleſs it be the 
unpuniſhable Gondition obtain'd by the Peers, and the 
frequent Opportunities given to the Commons, of uſeful- 
ly ſhewing their Abilities. | 
But after all, for my ſhare, I am ſatisfy'd, and ſhall 
entirely acquit the Givers of Millions, upon this ſingle 
Condition, That they never approve a Peace, but ſuch 


a one as leaves no Pretence for a Standing Army, when 
the War is over. 


Now, 
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Now, if the bigs of this Age wou'd give true 
Proofs of their Legitimacy ; if they are, or would be 
thought, The true Offspting of thoſe Great Patriots of 
old, known by that Character; Let them quickly 
convince the World of what may be expected from 
them; let them, in Proportion to the ſix Millions giv- 
en to the Crown, provide for the Safety and Intereſt 
of the People, by obtaining ſuch proper Meaſures 
to be taken during the War, that we may remain with 


ſoamething more atter a Peace, than Solid Debts and 


Vain Glory. 8 b 74 N 7 ; | 
In Relation to the Church-Party, I muſt own, that the 


general Opinion ſeems: to be, that the Modern Tory is 


infinitely to be preferr'd to the Old one; and to my 
Sorrow I muft likewiſe corfeſs, that the Modern Whig is 
allow dito fall very hort, and differ much from the 


Original. jt 274 


There are thoſe, who pretend, that by all outward 
Appearances, they E miſtaken one ſor the other, 
but ſome Prejudices of Education are hard to be over- 
come, and there have been ſome unlucky Occaſions 
(ſince theſe Nations were bleſt with the . beſt of 
QUEENS) where the Tories have ſhewn that Relapſes 
are frequent and Natural, and by ſome very impiudent 
Attempts, given their Enemies great Advantages. 

As to Facobitiſm, or Correſpondencies with France, 
I think it is plain, that all their Actions ſince this 
Reign, do fully acquit them from any juſt , Suſpicions 
on thoſe Heads; but could there be a Step more im- 
prudently taken againſt theic own Intereſt, or againſt 
that neceſſary Union, which alone can ſave us from 
Foreign and Domeſtic Dangers, than the Paſſionate 
Project of the Occaſional Bill, carried on with the ut- 
moſt. Heat and Folly ?; Was there ever a more unſea- 
ſonable Effect of a Party, than when the Tories preſs'd 
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fo hard againſt the 7higs ; and were deſirous to re- 
move from Publick Councils ſome Perſons, who by 
their Quality, Characters, Fairneſs and Tempers, 
gave no Pretences for fo unwarrantable a Deſign. 
Neither can it be omitted to be complain'd of here, | 
the Unfairneſs ſhown by them in ſome Elections; the - 
only Excuſe for that Practice now carried on; to the 
utmoſt Extremity of Partiali y. 
Were they not III Adviſers of a Queen, who ſhould 
urge her to depart from ſo Right, and ſo Solemn an Aſ- F 
ſurance, as ſhe was pleas'd to give the Diſſenters, at b 
her firſt coming to the Crown, in Relation to their * 
Liberty of Conſcience? Was not a Side-Wind At- . 
tempt yet worie than an open Violation? and ten 1 
times more provoking ? - becauſe the one is always at- f 
le 
C 
th 
is 


tempted to be juſtify'd by falfe Arguments, while the 
other is carried on in a Manner, that at leaſt does net 
pretend to impoſe on the Underſtanding 
Did not the wrong Judgment appear in the imme 
diate Effects? when they not only diſſatisfy'd the 90 
Queen, but loſt great Numbers of their Party, wo m 
went off upon Colour of Moderation; which might, at 
leaſt, be allow'd the beſt of Pretences. And of all- | ;, 
Loſſes, that is the moſt fatal; when, what we Joſe, is D. 
Gain to the Adverſary. _ e eee 
As to the laſt Reproach I make them, is it not too | Y, 
well juſtify'd, if the preſent Practioe be duly confi- | fp, 
der'd 2 And how could the Tories doubt, but that the E 
Whigs (when Occaſion offered) would follow and | the 
improve the Example. ae 
But here is enough, if not too much, of the Cen- | the 
ſuring part. The more proper Conſiderations are, er, 
how both Parties may amend, and te inſinuate the | a 7 
Meaſures which Moderate and Wiſe Men ſhould take, we 
towards curing theſe Extreams, which left in their full fit, 
| . TA | Force, wh 
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Force, muſt ruin the Nation, and produce the moſt 
fatal Effects of Rage and Diviſion. 

It were to be wiſh'd by all Wiſe Men, that unjuſt 
Imputations might not take Place, and be ſcatter'd A- 
broad with ſuch Impunity : Happy for the Nation that 
Calumny and Lying were leſs in Faſhion. Never was 
this accurſed Principle more countenanc'd by Practice, 
Dolus an Virtus Duis in Hoſte requiret. ; 
A Jury-Man, in my Opinion, ſhow'd give the high- 
oft Damages to a Perſon, call'd Enemy te the Eſta» 
bliſh'd Church, and not proved fo ; and what Puniſh- 
ment could be too ſevere for him, who caſts Inſinua- 
tions, without Grounds, upon his Neighbour, unjuſt- 
ly repreſenting him as an Enemy to the preſent Con- 
ſtitution, and to the Proteſtant Religion. For what 
leſs is a Real Facobize ? And is it not plain, that the 
Character is endeavour'd to be fix'd upon all thoſe of 
the Church Party ? And the Reaſon is as evident, it 
is to exclude them from a Share in the Public Places 
and Preferments, too few alas! in Number, for thoſe 
many who covet and defire them. 

Herodotus, giving an Account of the Ancient Perſians 
in the Time of Cyrus, fays, they were not bred up to 
Dancing and Piping, to Caballing and making 
Speeches, but that thoſe appointed to inſtruct the 
Youth, endeavour'd only to inſpire in them, a Re- 
ipe& to the Gods, a Love of Hunting, and War-like 
Exerciſes, with a Deteſtation of Lying; and when 
the Lacedemonians ſent an Embaſſy to the Perſian King, 


threatning they would aſſiſt the Greeks, if he invaded 


the Ionians: Cyrus enquiring of their Strength and Pow- 
er, was informed, tliey were a Rich, a Powerful, and 
a Trading Nation. He immediately makes this An- 
wer, That be fear d them not, nor any People, whoſe Con- 
fitution wary'd them from the ſtriti Rules of Fuſtice, and 
whoſe great Buſineſs muſt be, I ying in Market Plates, and 
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impoſing upon others, to get their Livelyhood, Theſe are 
the ſort of People that Cyrus deſcribes, as not terrible 
to others, but expos'd themſelves to Danger. This 
Opinion, of ſuch Ancient Date, deſerves a juſt Confi- 
deration, even in the preſent Age; and I am ſure, e- 
very Thinking Perſon will make the like Reflections 
_— my ſelf, upon this Remark of the Perſia» Mo- 
narch. 

Perhaps the Conſideration may not be uſeleſs, let 
us therefore proceed and deſcribe that ſort of Public 
Conſtitution, which might in the ſhorteſt time cor- 
rupt the Morals of a whole People, make them Effe- 
minate, and bring them to a State of Hazard ſor them- 
ſelves, and Inſignificancy as to others; which might 
probably bring them to a Condition of Beggary 
and Slavery at home, could they eſcape Foreign Dan- 
ger. | | 


In the firſt-place, let Commerce introduce Luxury, 


the Rich and Luxurious will ſoon become Effeminate; 
and let the miſtaken Notions of Liberty ſet all, that 


have Money, free from any Obligations of fer- 
ving in the War, by which means the Nobility and 
Gentry are left in that dangerous State, of having no 
other Buſineſs, but the Purſuit of Pleaſure, The Na- 
tural Conſequence of this is, that Arms muſt be put 
into the Hands of the Neceſſitous part of the People, 
who have little to loſe by War, and much to expect 
from the Continuance of it. 


Let the Clergy be Rich and Lazy, ſhewing their 


Zeal, rather in the Warmth of Controverſie, than the 


Regularity of Life. | | 

Let there be Crowds of Lawyers, and Swarms of 
Attorneys over the Land, that the Spirit of Conten- 
tion may be nurs'd and cultivated,theArts of Chicanery 
and falſe Logic introduc'd, and Men bred up with ſuch 


Abilities for Public Aſſemblies, that the Bulk of 


Mankind 
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Mankind ſhall be hardly able to diſtinguiſh, or judge 
of Right or Wrong. | | 

Let the Conſtitution be ſo fram'd, as to oblige the 


greateſt of the Gentry to the loweſt Submiſſion, and 
at certain times, let them be forc'd to the moſt Inde- 


cent Flatteries of the common People, whom they 


ſhall be conſtrain'd, not only to indulge in Vice and 
Riot, but to corrupt alſo ; and the fame Arts, by 
which they obtain'd from the People, let them afſter- 
wards be compell'd to uſe towards making their Cal- 
ling and Election ſure. 

Let the Corruption introduc'd amongſt the Loweſt, 
neceſſarily riſe, and by Degrees infect the Higheſt, and 
byaſs even in the moſt Auguſt Aſſemblies. Let it be- 
come eaſy and faſhionable to own Injuſtice, and let a 
Jeſt palliate and excuſe the higheſt Partialities. Let 
not only ſingle Men, but Majorities engage in and 
ſupport Meaſures againſt Truth and Equity. Let Right 
and Wrong be ſet aſide, and let nothing be thought In- 
decent or Ridiculous, but being of the Scandalous Mi- 
nority, tho' ſupported with right Reaſon and Demon- 
ſtration. 

Let this be addded, to finiſh the Imaginary Scene, 
and repreſent the Circumſtances of a People, which 
ſhould ſeem fated to ſome dreadful} Revolution 
That they prove divided one againſt another,in violent 
Cabals and Parties, which the miſtaken Governours of 
the State ſhall cheriſh and foment, upon that known 
Authority Divide & Inperæ. 

To conclude, Let this People be engag'd in Foreign 
War, ſo as great Exports may be neceilary out of the 
Publick Stock. Let the Funds given be ſuch, as may 
raiſe an Immenſe Debt, and Rent-Charge upon the 
Nation: Let the Methods taken for Supplies, bring 
all the Money in the Kingdom into Select Hands, and 
thoſe at the Diſpoſition of the Miniſters, and yet tho! 
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the People pay extravagant Taxes, let the Govern- 
ment have nothing to depend upon, in the time of 
the greateſt Diſtreſs, but Paper, and ſuch a fort of Cre- 
dit, as wants a Prohibition ef the higheſt Authority, 
to hinder People from requiring their Money, at the 
very time, when *cis moſt reaſonable and proper for 
them to demand it. | £7 

Many Inſtances might be given of the Natural good 
Inclination of thoſe who inhabit this Iſland. What Na- 
tion can boaſt of greater Virtues ? Our People are al- 
low'd Humane and Good, capable of Arts and Sciences, 
and Preferable to all others for Beauty and Courage. 


And to what height might our Reputation and Power 


be carried, by a wiſe and honeſt Adminiſtration. I wiſh 


I cou'd ſay, our Conſtitution did not warp us from the 


ſtrict Rules of Juſtice, but it is too plain, our Parties 
and Cabals have that Effect; It is faſhionable in Mat- 
ters of Election, to own and juſtifie Partiality, and {ew 
conſider, of how dangerous Conſequence it is, that any 
Stretch of Juſtice ſhou'd not be diſcountenanc d in ſuch 
Aſſemblies, as our Houſes of Parliament. Any Error 
in thoſe ſacred Places, is the more fatal, becaute Com- 
plaints are dangerous, and the Example of the higheſt 
Influence. Theſe Supreme Courts are tokbe ſuppos'd 
almoſt Infallible ; and I heartily wiſh, no Diminution 


Th may happen to the Credit of thoſe Aſſemblies, which 


ought to be held in the higheft Veneration. 
But ſurenothing is more obvious, than what wiſe 
and moderate Men ſhou'd endeayour at this time: Are 


wie not under a heavy War and every Campaign in dan- 


zer, and oblig'd to Heaven, for ſome remarkable Piece 
of Providence? Shou'd not our Minds then, our Pur- 
ſes, our All, be united againſt the Common Foe? Can 

we forget the Diſorders and Confuſions, which might 
have attended the laſt Years deſign'd Invaſion? Money 
wanting, Credit ſinking, and yet how inconliderable; 
. Wa 
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was the Force prepar'd ? Whence then our Fears? 


not from the Enemy, but from our own Diviſions, not 
from abroad, but from within. 


The Diſeaſe thus known, the Remedies are obvious,” 


and is it lefs. than Madneſs for any Party in ſuch Cir- 
cumftances, to undertake, as it were, by the Greet for 
the Najion ; rejecting, at leaſt, an equal Half, willing 


to aſſiſt? becoming the "py anſwerable for the Events 


in ſo doubtful a War. But ſuppoling private Men, (like 


Banks) willing to undertake any thing for Gain: Can 


the Queen have any ſuch Advantages chown Her? any 


ſuch Preferments beſtowed upon Her, as to hinder Her. 


Majeſty from purſuing ſo viſible an Intereſt, as the quis 
eting of Diviſions in Her own Kingdoms, and prevent- 
ing the ill Effects of Cabals among Her People? Can 
the moſt Belov'd of Princeſſes doubt of her Univerſal 
Intereft with all Mankind, of what Perſuaſion ſoever ? 
Is it not plain, that the Whole are willing to do their 
utmoſt, for Her and Themſelves, againſt a Common Foe? 
Can there be any Perſons fo preſumptuous, as to offer 


- any Arguments to perſuade Her Majeſty, that She need 


manage any Party in reſpect of their Numbers, or In- 
tereſt 2 As her Views and Intentions are known to be 
Juſt, Virtuous, and for the Good of Her People, may 
we not ſay, She may uſe Parties, Unite, Quiet, 
and Govern them, as She pleaſes? A General Conſent 
acquits Her Majeſty from the leaſt Reproach, and Her 
Conſcience, the certain Witneſs to Her Soul, of Hee 
Generous Intentions to her People, cannot but incline 
Her to a Spirit and Vigour, neceſſary to be made uſe 
of upon this Occation, But if the Cate ſhou'd be, that 
Her Majeſties Inclinations and Intereſt agree? How 
cruel then wou'd be our Fate, if ſuch Diſpoſitions ſhowd 
be oyer-rul'd and defeated ? And how accurs'd ſhou'd 


thoſe Inſtruments be, who had the Power to eſtect it ? 


Per- 
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Perhaps there may be ſome, who, loving Security 
and Eaſe, are therefore apt to comply with the Daring 
and Turbulent ; ſo thatthoſe who Fright moſt, are moſt 
in Faſhion, and the rough Courtſhip is moſt prevailing; 
as if Miniſters, like Angels, were to be wreſtled with for 
Favours : But let thoſe, who are any Ways uneaſy, or 
that wou'd avoid a Storm, let them ſeek Quiet and 
Safety, not in the uncertain Humours and Power of a 
Party, but in the Deſtruction of all Cabals whatſoever. 
Whoever have a Mind to be eaſie and ſafe (as Miniſters) 
they muſt, upon proper Meaſures taken, govern with 
Authority and Steadinefs ; ſuch Men ſhall never have 
Reſt, who once ſubmit to be the Foot-balls of Parties, 
who change upon every Difficulty,and trame no Scheme 
of Government, but ſubſiſt only from Year to Year, by 
Shifts and Expedients. Death in ſome Caſes, is better 
than Life, and a Retreat is infinitely preferable to 
Power and Authority, ſo precariouſly maintain'd: 

If any other ſort of Men, (pretending to govern) 
can be ſaid to have a more uneaſie Station, or to be 
more in danger than the laſt deſcrib'd, it is thoſe, who 
with too much Inſolence preſume to impoſe, who, with 
an unforgiving Temper, never forget any Oppoſition, 
who oblige all thoſe, who are not entirely for'em to be 
againſt em, who make War, as it were, without giv- 
ing Quarter, uſing Power, while they have it, without 
Rule or Meaſure, who, depending upon Mercenary 
Troops, take the Field, without ſufficient Pay for their 
Army, that is, who take Places for themſelves, before 
they have ſecur'd enough to beſtow upon their Fol- 
lowers. £24 

Having thus deſcrib'd the uneaſie and unſecure Con- 
dition of thoſe (who medling with Government) have 
either too little Spirit, or too great a Degree of Pre- 
ſumption. I ſhall conclude, with taking the Liberty to 
pronounce, even with ſome Authority, That no Free 

Go- 
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Government ſtands upon a right Bottom, in ſuch Cir 
cumſtances as ours, with diſputed Titles and Foreign 
War ; but when the Management is ſo Juſt, ſo Gentle, 
and ſo Equal, that the whole People, with an Univerſal 
Huzza, with a One and Al, are diſpos'd to pay, fight, 
and pray for the Good Cauſe, with equal Zeal and 
Sincerity ; and this, I fear, is not our preſent Cafe, 
while oneParty of the Nation is wiſhing and contriving, 
by all means poflible, to defame and ruin the other, 


Short e 
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E Poets, who vouchſafe to read this TraQ, 
Conſider how and when to be Exact. 
Since none without ſome Blemiſhes have writ, 
Which a Juſt Cenſure may and muſt admit. 
Tho), like Black Patches, they may ſerve to ſhow 
How Beauty may more Ornamental grow. 


Therefore be ſure, When you would Regaler 
write, 


Not Devious, and ImmodePd Forms of Wit; 
Such as the Teeth of Time can ne'er corrode, 
The Genuine Off- ſpring of the Delian God, 
Strive 


The Poſtſcript 
- Strive with an Indefatigable Pain, 

Firſt by ſtrict Rules looſe Fancy to reſtrain. 
Then make the Rhymes ſubſervient to the Senſe, 
Expreſſive, Smooth, and not bare Sounds difpenſe, 

Cloſe in Connexion, prov'd b' Examples Good, 
Significant and Eaſie to be underſtood. 
Inſpir'd with Vigour of ancommon Thoughts, 
And not degenerate into Popular Faults. 
Steering no Courſe too high, nor yet too low, 5 
Not hurrying on too faſt, or flagging-ſlow. . 5 
Then will your Poſthamous Encomiums ſpread, | 
And Living Verſe do Juſtice to the Dead. 


BOOKS Printed for W. CARTER, 
at the Roſe and Crown in Sh Paul's 
Church-yard. © | 


Ready for the Preſs, 


HE Sailors Proſpective, or One may ſee what Five 
| hundred may not. Being a Demonſtration, that 


Seamen may be eaſily and ſpeedily rais'd in any ſtore 


Juncture of Time, without the Exceſſive Charges and 
Trouble of Prefling ; and the Government thereb 

ſave atleaſt 85500 J. (as appears by Arithmetical Cal- 
culation) in Raiſing and Maintaining 30000 Seamen. 
2. That by a new Method of Regiſtry, may be prevent- 
ed all Poſſibility of their Deſertion. With an Addi- 
tion of ſome Remarks on the groſs Defe&s, and palpable 
Imperfections of ſeveral Acts of Parliament relating to Sea- 
men; together with a Project (that ignominious Word, 
but advantagious Fact to the Public) for railing- a cer= 
tain Annual Fund, of at leaſt 2500001. clear Profit, 


without Burdening Land, Trade, or any Branch of 
the Public Revenue. a 1 00 
Generale Materiæ Medicæ Compendium; In Tabulam 
Accuratam Redactum: Qui Medici, Chirurgi, & Phar- 
macopolæ, &c, (fi voluerint) uno diſcant intuitu quæ- 
nam in omni Morbo curando, vel præcavendo, præci- 
puæ ſint Indicationes, necnon Remedia tam Generalia, 
quam Specifica, quibus Saluti Patientium facili Negotio 
fæliciter provideant. Autore G. C. Coll. Med. Lond. M.D. 
N. B. This is ſo well contrivd, as to be bound, or 
ſtitch'd into a Book, or fix'd ina Frame. | 
Antiquitates Chriſtiane, or the Life and Death of the 


Holy Jeſus, by Fer. Taylor, late Lord Biſhop of Down 
and 


and Connor: To which are added, the Lives of the Apo- 


ſtles, by V. Cave, D. D. in Folio. | 

The Rule and Exerciſe of Holy Living and Dying, 
by Bp. Taylor. 

The Dewout Chriſtian, or a Book of Devotions for Fa- 
milies, by Bp. Patrick. | 

The Penitent pardon d, or a Diſcourſe of the Nature of 
Sin, and the Efficacy of Repentance under the Para- 
ble of the Prodgal Son. 7 
Winter Evenings Conference between Neighbours, 
in three parts, 8. both theſe by J. Goodman, D. D. 

The Meaſure of Chrifian Obedience, or a Diſcourſe ſhew- 
ing what Obedience is indiſpenſably neceſſary to a Re- 

enerate State, and what Detects are conſiſtent with it, 
or the Promotion of Piety, and the Peace of troubled 
Conſciences, by Jobn Kettlewell, late Vicar of Coles- Hill 
in Warwickſhire, the fiith Edition corrected, 

Two Dilcourſes, whereof the firſt is an Exhortation 
to the ſtrict Obſervance of 4ſp Wedneſdazy : The ſecond, 
A Defence of thoſe who keep Leut, and obſerve the o- 
ther Faſts of the Church, recommended in a P.eface, 
by Dr. George Hickes. : 

Clavis Terentiana, in uſum Fuventutis ſtudioſæ, or a Col- 
lection of Phraſes out of the ſix Comedies, with ſome 
Obſervations ; together with an Index comprehending 
what is moſt uſeful and profitable tor the Learners 
thereof, by J. G. Gent. 

The Advantage of Humane Learning ; a Sermon preach'd 
at Feljtead Church, in the County of Eſſex, Sept. 4. 1707. 
at the Meeting of the Gentry and Clergy that were 
Educated at the Free- School at Fe ead, by Simon Lydiat, 
M. A. Maſter of the {aid School, | 


